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S.0.8.—Save Our Soil!—sS.OS. 


An Editorial Conversation 


ie l | Teacuer: What is this issue of 
ye" Yo Scholastic about? 
y Cuorus: Conservation! 
Z, ‘Teacner: What does conserva- 
tion mean? 





FarMer’s Son: Our neighbors got a grant from 
the government to terrace the land. 


LANDOWNER’s DaucutTeR: “The terraces aren't . 


worth what they cost in taxes. 
FarMeEr’s Son: You don’t know ‘how the land is 
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Cuorus: You plant trees. . . eating away. Without dams and trees and terraces, 
Don't sheet ‘birds. . Keeping it won’t be worth anything. 
waters clean. . . . When the soil Lasorer’s DauGHTeR: My brothers have PWA 
washes away, it needs a cover crop. ... Dams... . jobs on the new dam. 
Gettmg the most out of mines or wells. . . . Fish ENGINEER'S DAUGHTER: That dam is a white ele- 
and game laws.... phant. It was supposed to make cheap electricity 
iLawveEr’s Son: Those are all things people de. I but the electric company won’t carry the govern- 
think conservation is an idea. ment current over its lines because it has its own 
Banker’s DauGuter: I know, saving. power to sell. So the dam will never pay. , 
Farmer’s DaucuTer: We saved some trees from PLUMBER’s Son: At least the dam gives us drink T 
the paper mill and they died. ing water, and if it wants, the government can 
MECHANIC’s Son: If you save something to use it, | make the electric company carry the current. the pl 
that’s all right; but there’s no sense in hoarding. POLITICIAN’Ss DAUGHTER: My uncle, the warden, Phillip 
BANKER’s Son: I don’t see how you can save any- arrested a trapper in the game preserve, and the § his ej 
thing but money. man said he couldn’t live if he didn’t trap. his 
TEACHER: What do you say, Pete? HARDWARE Man’s Son: Yeah, those game laws we 
Pete: We have already spoiled half our farms _ spoiled our shot-gun trade. wt, 
and forests. The rest is going bad and dragging Grocer’s DaucuTer: If we didn’t have fish and ff oy 
the cities after. Turning poor land into grass game laws, there would soon be no animals left said. 
and forest will save us from floods. If we save birds for our fur coats, and no ducks left for the hunters. Hur. 
they will protect our crops from pests and grass- Some of the fish we eat would disappear. The laws § Caroli 
hoppers. Check dams save our water supply. Ter- we have aren’t enough. We need people to study § sleepir 
races, strip farming, and cover crops hold soil and _— them, improve them, and enforce them. the be 
chemicals on the land and keep silt out of the big BaANKER’s Son: I still say it’s not a one-man job J} but cc 
dams that give us water for ships, farms, mills, Doctor’s DauGHTER: Then let’s organize and oe 
and power. Grazing laws will stop the Public make it a community job. Wit 
Domain from becoming a desert. TEACHER: But what about the trapper, the hard fj. 
BanKERr’s Son: But that’s nothing any one per- ware man, the electric company? If some people and ¢g 
son can do. It only takes one person to save are going to be hurt by conservation, what will The hi 
money. you do for them? For 
TEACHER: That’s right. BOOKKEEPER’S Sow: It looks like we'll have to plan § been | 
GaraGE MEcHaANIc’s DaucuTer: If the soil is to take care of everybody. sun th 
leached, if the waste oil and coal, if the BanKEr’s Son: It’s one thing to plan and another § omino 
fish die, if the water spoils, and if the crops and to do. Who is going to make your plan work? oh. 
cattle dwindle, what can our money buy? Cuorus: All of us. ~- 
SEE so thic 
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HE sun came in through the 

window clear and bright. Its 

first rays brought warmth into 
the plainly furnished farm bedroom. 
Phillip Jasper rubbed sleep out of 
his eyes and stretched, disturbing 
his wife with his upraised left 
elbow. 

“No dust,” Phillip said. 

‘The first time in three weeks we’ve 
seen the day break like that,” his wife 
said. 

Hurriedly they got out of bed. 
Caroline looked at their baby, 
sleeping in a clothes basket near 
thebed. He coughed once lightly 
but continued sleeping. 

‘They could hold school today,” 
Caroline told Phillip. 

With his back turned toward 
his wife he scratched his head 
and gazed out of the window. 

The horizon was clear. 

For three solid weeks the skies had 
been filled with dust and the only 
sun they had seen was the silvery, 
ominous sun such as shows through 
storm, tornado, and dust-ridden skies. 
And this was seen only rarely, for 
on most days the dust filled the sky 
so thickly that it completely hid even 
the sun’s ghost. 

‘I think it would be a mistake to 
hold school today. We can’t be sure 
the weather is settled. Those dust 
Storms come up so quick. Better wait 
afew days,” Phillip said. 

‘It is hard with the dust,” she 
sid. “But with the children under 


Two Days from the 


foot all day, I can’t make any head- 


way against the dirt, Phillip. Look 
at this filthy house. I scrub it and 
scrub it, and look at it. If I could 


only get the children out from under 
foot and give it a good cleaning, I’d 
feel better.” 

“But, Ma, next day more dust, more 
dirt. You have to clean again. Don’t 
wear yourself out, always cleaning 
and scrubbing. We’ve all got to eat 
our peck of dirt.” 

“In three years only a few teacups 


A Story by 
John Herrmann 


of rain and you still act so hopeful. 
Did Grandpa tell you the joke he 
heard about the man who saw rain 
on the window?” she asked. 

‘Tt heard it in town. He fainted 
away, didn’t he, and then they had to 
throw some dust in his face in order 
to bring him around? I never heard 
so many jokes about anything as the 
dust storms. With cattle dying off 
and no chance for a crop you’d think 
they’d get something better to joke 
about.” 

He left the bedroom and skillfully, 
almost automatically, started fire in 
the range. He tore a few sheets from 
the Kansas Farmer’s Magazine, 





crumpled them, and rubbed the grate 
of the range firebox to force the old 
ashes through and make a draft. 


Wood was scarce in Kansas so he 
picked out his small kindling carefully 
and laid it on the paper. After adding 
three bigger sticks he threw on some 
kerosene and lit the fire. This was 
usually his wife’s job. 
“T built the fire for you, Ma,” he 
said. 
She came into the kitchen. “Land 
sakes, what’s come over you? You 
better tend to your milking.” 

“I guess the sun surprised me. 
I don’t know. I just did it, I 
guess,” he said. 

Phillip Jasper walked outside 
with the shining milk pail under 
his arm. He breathed the cool 
April air deeply and smiled and 
then felt foolish when he realized 

he was smiling, apparently at nothing. 
He let his face go back into its natural 
serious expression, but his eyes were 
brighter than usual and he was happy. 

Spring in the air turned Phillip’s 
thoughts to plowing, harrowing, sow- 
ing, and then summer and the harvest. 

It would be good to get in gear 
again, Phillip thought, and went into 
the barn. He threw down some gov- 
ernment-relief dry corn fodder to his 
one remaining milch cow, careful not 
to overdo it. The cow was very thin 
and poor but he must watch carefully 
each cornstalk. This morning he fed 
the cow a portion of meal and noticed 
how the dust had sifted into the 
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covered barrel and changed the gray- 
white stuff to almost black. 

He got about six quarts of milk 
when he should have been getting ten 
at least. 

Jack, his twelve-year-old son, ran 
into the barn. “Hey, Pop, shall I let 
them steers out this morning? There 
ain’t no dust.” 

“Well, yes, I guess you might as 
well. Only give them some fodder 
first, they won’t get nothing but dust 
in the pasture. That pasture looks 
like plowed ground, the grass just 
about completely covered. I don’t 
want them getting their bellies any 
fuller of dust than I can help. Doc 
Sawyer opened up a cow that 
died the other day and it had 
a couple quarts of dust in the 
belly. And he was telling me 
there was Russian _ thistle 
sprouting right there in the 
cow’s belly. I can believe it. 
That’s all they got to eat, is 
Russian thistle, just about. 
Only sprouting in the belly. 
That dust kills them, they get 
it in the belly and it stuffs 
them up, plugs them right up, 
so they die.” 

Phillip left the cow in her 
stall, still feeding on the corn 
stalks. He carried the milk 
pail to the house. The south- 
erly breeze was warmer now 
that the sun was well above 
the horizon. 

Today he could finish listing 
the quarter section over the 
hill to the south. The govern- 
ment, in a campaign to save the land 
from wind erosion was giving gas and 
oil to the farmers who signed up for 
the program. Phillip had gotten 150 
gallons of tractor fuel and nine of oil 
to list part of his farm and plow those 
long furrows at right angles to the 
prevailing winds. In_ yesterday’s 
storm, which had blown from the 
south, the ground he had already 
listed seemed comparatively free of 
dust, while the unlisted land was 
black with the miniature whirlpools, 
swirling and rising to join the clouds 
of biting dust, swept in gusts across 
the Kansas prairie. 

Caroline had breakfast ready. She 
worked in the kitchen steadily and 
silently. Little Mary was putting the 
knives, forks, and spoons beside the 
plates. Phillip washed his face and 
hands leisurely and soaked his black 
hair with water. The comb pulled 
through it hard and left long tooth 
marks because the dust of yesterday’s 
storm turned to mud in his hair. The 
morning washup made his tanned 
face shine through the unshaven 
bristle of his beard. He sat down at 
the head of the table. 


“We'll finish off this relief ham,” 
his wife said. “Mary got ten eggs this 


4 


morning. My, they ain’t laying good 
at all.” 

“T guess them chickens get more 
dust than feed,” Phillip said. 

The two youngest, boys of six and 
seven years, came to the table and 
took their seats. Jack came in hur- 
riedly, washed his face and hands and 
plumped down into his chair. Mary, 
who was ten and in the fifth grade 
at school, carried the platter of fried 
eggs to the table. 

“Pop, can’t we go to school today? 
There ain't no dust,” Mary said. 

“Well, I don’t hardly think so. You 
can’t tell, it might come on to blow. 
You know how it does. And the 


The Author 


OHN HERRMANN spent several months 
last year in the Dust Bowl part of 
Kansas, writing down what he saw for the 
Farmers’ National Weekly. 
from the South,” which is another kind of 
reporting, came out of that experience and 
out of the author’s understanding of and 
deep interest in the present predicament 
our farmers are finding themselves in. Mr. 
Herrmann is the author of two novels, 
“What Happens” and “Summer is Ended” 
and was co-winner with Thomas Wolfe of 
the 1932 Scribner’s short novel contest. 
He is now living in New England and hard 
at work on another book. Short stories by 
him have appeared in Transition, Scrib- 
ner’s, 
magazines. 
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schoolhouse needs a lot of cleaning 
up after yesterday’s. It seems like 
every day that schoolhouse gathers 
more dirt than anything else.” 

“It’s fun at school when they’s a 
storm,” Jack said. “Even if it did 
storm I could find my way home. I 
wouldn’t care if it was as black as 
anything. I could find my way home.” 

“I could find my way too,” little 
Freddie said. 

The other younger brother said, “So 
could I.” 

Then Phillip took his knife in his 
right hand and the fork in the other 
and with points upright, banged the 
handles on the table. He was beam- 
ing. “Well now, what a family I’ve 
got. They could find their way home 
from school, a mile away in a storm 
like yesterday’s. Why a bloodhound 
couldn’t make its way through one 
of those howlers. The dust makes it 
so you can’t draw a civilized breath 
of air into your lungs hardly,’ and 
your eyes smarting like you’d rubbed 
them with cactus. If any of you ever 
got caught in a storm in that school- 
house you would stay right there, 
wouldn’t you? Until somebody come 
for you, wouldn’t you?” 


“Sure, Pop,” Jack said. “Only I 


“Two Days 


other 





just said I could do it, and I could 

“Would you stay there in th 
schoolhouse until somebody cai 
for you?” Phillip asked little Freddie 

“Sure, Pop, course I would. 
if Jack could find his way, I don’t see 
why I couldn’t. It’s just over the hil} 
over there.” He pointed his spoog 
toward the southwest, toward the 
country schoolhouse. 

“All right. Pass the eggs, and re 
member what I said. Stay until 
somebody calls for you.” Phillip put 
two fried eggs on his plate. 

“Well, can we go today?” Mary 
asked. 

Phillip was township school super- 
visor. He looked out of the 
window and got up from the 
table. The day was splendid 
He went to the telephone and 
called the teacher. He then 
called two nearby families. 

Caroline took his eggs from 
his plate and put them back in 
the frying pan to keep warm. 
Phillip telephoned to one other 
farmhouse. 

The children would go to 
school that day. ; 

“IT knew we would. I knew 
we would. I knew we would,” 
Mary said. 

“Oh, shut up, Mary,” Jack 
said. “I knew it as much as 
you did.” 

“IT knew it too. 
too,” Freddie said. 

“TI did too. I did,” his smaller 
brother piped up. 

“Come on an’ eat, Ma,” 

Phillip said. 

“T'll snatch a bite in a minute, | 
just want to get these few things ar- 
ranged here. You just go ahead and 
make out. And you kids ain’t going 
to have very big lunches. We need 
more flour, Phillip.” 

“T’ll go to town when I finish list- 
ing that south quarter. We can get 
us flour on this week’s relief slip,” 
he said. 

The family got up from the table 
The children put on their schod 
clothes. When all were ready to leave 
Caroline handed Jack the sack 
lunch and the four kids walked out 
onto the back porch. On the porth 
all four children hesitated and stood 
for a moment breathing the sweet, 
warm air and gazing off south at blue 
sky. 

Suddenly little Mary clapped het 
hands together and jumped with both 
feet, hitting her heels hard on the 
boards as she Janded. Rapidly @ 
sing-song she said, “What is so rafe 
as a day in June? Then if ever come 
perfect days.” Then she looked shy¥ 


I knew it 


around at her three brothers. The 


were staring at her with startled ex 
pressions on their faces. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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N hour before midnight, in bright 
A moonlight, a dozen crews of 
four men each, silently in 
rubber thigh boots, went down 
to their salmon boats moored on the 
sandbank at the edge of the deep water 
of the fairway. “Let’n come,” said one, 
truculently, with a glance down the 
estuary. All the fishermen felt an 
angry but subdued sense of injustice 
against water bailiffs employed by the 
Board of Conservators. They be- 
lieved that the laws were imposed 
only for the benefit of rich sportsmen, 
while they themselves were poor men 
with families to feed and clothe from 
what they got by fishing. Most of 
the fishermen ignored the limits of the 
season for net fishing, and fished for 
salmon all the year through when 
the weather was favorable. During 
the close season they fished only at 
night, beginning two hours before low 
ebb, and continuing until the return- 
ing flow made the drag on the nets 
too heavy. 

An old man in the stern of one 
boat sat upright as light flicked on 
the starboard bow and was scattered 
in a loud splash. The oarsman, dip- 
ping enough to keep way on the boat, 
looked over their left shoulders. 
Salar had leapt near the Pool Buoy, 
at the tail of “The String,” 
where the ebbing waters of the 
Two Rivers met and bickered. 

They hauled slowly, steadily, 
hand under hand, leaning back 
against the scarcely yielding 
ropes, pulling against an area 
of water restrained by eight 
hundred thousand meshes. The 
two coconut-fibre ropes came in 
four yards a minute. Each rope 
ended at a wooden stretcher, to 
which were tied the head rope 
and the heel rope. At every 
concerted tug less water was re- 
strained, and the net came in 
Now the skipper 
became more anxious, and 
ordered two of the crew to 
haul at the heel rope to fore- 
shorten the net under any fish 
which might be dashing about 
the enclosed water. The men at 
the heel rope hauled rapidly, 
bending down, their hands near 
the gravel to keep the bottom 
of the net as low as possible. 
The seine, or purse net, came in 
swiftly, seeming to hiss in the 
Water. There was nothing in 
the net. 

The fishermen showed no dis- 
apointment. They had been 
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SALAR the 


Life is no smooth swim 
human enemies, runs a- 





By 
Henry Williamson 


wet in sea labor since boyhood. The 
youth fetched the boat and they shook 
small crabs and seaweed from the 
net and repiled it in the stern of the 
boat. After a few minutes’ rest they 
shot another draft, and hauled in 
again, bending low as before when 
the seine came fast and easy near the 
top of the water, which was asplash 
and glinting; they lifted the seine and 
ran back a few paces, while the youth 
dropped on hands and knees, and 
gripping a fish by the wrist, his 
thumb by the tail fin, lugged it out 
and struck vigorously the base of its 
head with a wooden tholepin. It 
ceased to slap the gravel, and lay 
still. He killed four other fish, three 
of them grilse. A good draft! One 
20-pounder, another 15, and the others 
between five and six pounds apiece. 

The fish were flung in the well of 
the boat, and covered with sacks. 

After a while of slack water, the 
tide began to flow, and with the flow 
came Salar and the school of grilse 
led by Gralaks, forerunners of larger 
schools to arrive from the feeding 
banks in later spring. 


SALMON 


for Salar who, escaping 
foul the hags of the sea 





Salar and the eight grilse swam a 
little ahead of the flow, to breathe 
and control the current. Suddenly 
alarmed by a fearful apparition, Salar 
shot up and across, breaking the 
water with a bulging splash and a 
glittering ream or traveling wavelet. 
Gralaks also leapt, and the watchers 
saw the arrowy glints of their ream- 
ing. They saw too a broader, slower 
flash, and thought this to be the roll 
of an immense fish. 


Then a shout from the direction of 
the Pool told them of danger; the 
water bailiffs had landed on the 
ridge. The fishermen did not fear 
being fined if caught and convicted; 
they dreaded confiscation and de- 
struction of their net, and _ their 
license for the season, soon to open, 
not being renewed. 


Glancing over his left shoulder, the 
skipper saw several moving spots of 
light from electric torches, and real- 
ized the bailies were there in force. 
He knew they could not search with- 
out a warrant, and he could plead he 
was rough-fish catching; but if the 
bailies arrived while they were giving 
salmon a dap on the head, they would 
have all the proof needed. An ex- 
traordinary plunging and beating of 
the water inside the distorted 
horse-shoe of corks made him 
pause, and haul the stronger on 
his rope. Seven porpoises were 
clashing and threshing about in 
the seine. Gralaks was there, 
too, her sides and _ shoulders 
scored crisscross where she had 
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driven against the net and 
broken her scales. 
“Quick! Into the boat!” cried 


the skipper, shouting as a spot 
of approaching light wavered 
and dazzled his eyes an instant. 


Holding the head rope, he 
shoved off and_ scrambled 
aboard. “Pull like something!” 


he cried, taking a turn with the 
head rope round a thwart, and 
hauling over the stern. The 
skipper did not swear—he was 
Chapel through and through, as 
he occasionally informed those 
who did. 

The net was taken aboard, 
with small porpoise, which was 
soon battered to death, and the 
boat made for the sandbank 
below the sea wall of the vil- 
lage. 

There they were met by the 
skipper’s wife, who whispered 
in a voice deep and hoarse that 
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two bailies with policemen were 
waiting by the slip, up which they 
must walk to get home. “They 
witherin’ bailies, they deserve to get 
their boat rammed and sunk below 
’em,” declared the skipper, in dis- 
gust. 

The salmon were taken from under 
the sack. While the two hands and 
her son lit cigarettes at a discreet 
distance, the skipper’s wife removed 
a wide black skirt much speckled 
with dried fish scales. Rapidly the 
skipper threaded a stout cord through 
gill and mouth of each salmon. The 
cord was then tied round the wife’s 
waist, after which the skirt, by a feat 
of balancing made more difficult on 
the wet and infirm sand, 
was put on and fastened. 
Having anchored the 
boat, and carrying the 
oars, the crew went 
slowly toward the slip 
leading to the quay. 

“What have you got in 
that bag?” one of the 
waiting water bailiffs de- 
manded, pointing to the 
bulging sack on the skip- 
per’s shoulder. 

“My own property.” 

“Of what nature?” 

“Og.” 

“I don’t want no sauce,” threatened 
the bailiff. “I have a constable here. 
What’s in that sack?” 

“Og, I tell ’ee.” 

“Turn it out.” 

“You can’t make me. Where’s your 
search warrant?” 

“I know what you've got. You’re 
caught this time. Do you want me to 
go to a magistrate and get a warrant, 
then you'll lose your renewal of 
license? I’ll ask you once more, what 
have you got in that sack?” 

“Aw, don’t ’ee vex yourself so,” 
said the skipper, in a gentle voice. 
Here’s an Easter egg for ’ee,” and he 
dropped the heavy weight and tugged 
the sack from the blubbery mass. 

“It’s yours, Nosey Parker,” yelled 
the fishwife, as she staggered away, 
holding the arm of her husband and 
laughing stridently. 


* a ca 


Salar knew now the meaning of a 
net, and he avoided those places in 
the estuary where strange enemy 
dropped slowly down the water, be- 
hind a more fearsome enemy, in 
shape between bird and seal, which 
moved with dip of wings’ or flippers 
along the surface. Whenever he saw 
a boat he sped away down the cur- 
rent, seeking a depth of pit or hole 
from which he watched while resting 
on the bottom. . 

A boat sailed slowly up The String, 
in it a fisherman holding tiller tucked 
between elbow and side. He held a 
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Drawings from Salar the Salmon, 


line in his hand. On the submerged 
line was a lead weight, below it a 
length of catgut, and at the end of 
the gut was a hook half concealed by 
an artificial worm of red rubber. A 
nickel spinner just above the shank 
of the hook made a bright blur in the 
water, behind which the worm 
wriggled. 

While Salar was watching the lure, 
something was watching Salar. This 
was an enemy he had never seen in 
his life before—Petromyzon, the stone 
sucker. The Greeks were kind when 
they gave its family that name. Petro- 
myzon was a relative of the hagfishes, 
creatures with a low organization of 
skeleton. Petromyzon was like an eel, 





or a worm, a huge torpid worm. Its 
body resembled the artificial rubber 
thing escaped from the fisherman’s 
hook, magnified, discolored, sunk in 
living slovenliness, animated waste 
product of the spirit of life. Petro- 
myzon had a scaleless body and a 
sucker mouth thorny with teeth for 
rasping off scales and flesh and draw- 
ing the blood of fishes. It had no 
jaws or ribs. It had no real bone in 
its body. It drew breathing life 
through seven branchial openings in- 
stead of gills. It had a single nostril 
at the top of its head. Now, stuck to 
a stone on which grew bladder weed 
hiding its head, Petromyzon was 
waiting to sneak up on Salar and 
clamp itself to the richness of his 
body. 


Salar lay where the moving fronds 
of weed stroked the azure-white skin 
of his belly. Within his body, and 
under the forepart of his backbone, 
was a cavity or air bladder which 
automatically adjusted itself to the 
lift of the water; thus he was able 
to continue floating a few inches 
above the stone, for the pleasing sen- 
sation of being touched by the brown 
seaweed. 

Petromyzon now loosened its ringed 
mouth on the stone, and slithered 
toward Salar. The thick soft lips of 
the sucker mouth began to work over 
the thornlike teeth. The expression- 
less eyes were fixed on the salmon’s 
flank. It quivered, seeming to short- 
en and thicken, and launched itself at 
Salar, rearing its head to strike at 
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the scaled side, and instantly clampa 






























































Salar could not shake off Petromy. @ They 
zon. The lamprey’s mouth was stu ™ did n° 
firmly to his left side below the ™ hag’s | 
medial line of nerves, forward of the ™ of fish 
ventral fins. Indifferent to the @ strug¢! 
salmon’s slipping and turning rushes @ Myxin 
Petromyzon sucked the scales closer § a. Way 
to his teeth, and began to rasp away § after | 
and swallow skin and curd and flesh, @ rest in 
He drew blood, and fed contentedly, § water 

Starting forward with pain, Salar § lifted | 
rolled and tried to scrape off the § whiske 
lamprey against a stone. Although § bass s 


the salmon weighed twenty pounds The 


his body had no weight in water; sp § 2 hort 
Petromyzon continued to feed undis. § ious © 
turbed. Suddenly fren. § boat, 2 

zied by the feeling of lost § hollow 

freedom, Salar swam up a 

rrifi 


to the surface and leapt 
with all his strength, de. § itself 
liberately to fall back on § hand. 
his side and knock away § “Ah. 


his enemy. Petromyzon, § (beast 
used since its earliest life J} fishern 
to irregular motion when § sown 
attached to the hosts,most fF they | 
of which were quitted J blizzar 
only when they had died, J —@s ) 
endured the buffeting § the se: 


and sucked the harder, Myx 





After slack water, and the return. § the p< 
ing. flow, Salar became accustomed to § % & 
the lamprey. The pain had gone, and § “lls a 
he had no more fear of it. Petromy- exhau 
zon was a hindrance, something to be unsec! 
gotten rid of by leaping and by scrap- in the 
ing against stones. He was used tothe § ‘ivisic 
extra drag, to the queerness of mov- waved 
ing aslant when he meant to swim had - 
straight. In the tide’s swilling murki- His be 
ness he drifted, past lessening sand- within 
banks and muddy glidders, a large draini 
quiet fish, as though unseeing among inert ¢ 
smaller coarse fish feeding eagerly. lay M 


He moved slowly through the water, The 


scarcely overtaking clusters of sea- Petror 
weed loose in the tide. teeth ; 

Higher up the estuary swam Salar, § PTY S 
quiet among a drove of bass turn- there. 
ing on their sides amidst seaweed, hag st 


crabs, flatfish, and bubbles streaming ward. 
from mudholes of cockles and rag- 


worms. The tide poured into a deep the p. 
pool with a rocky bottom and her Myxir 
the current divided to flow up a ms 
creek which was the mouth of a small Sale 
river. Tound: 
A small boat was riding at anchor until t 
in the pool. As Salar approached the att 


boat the fisherman was pulling in his 
line, with its two score of hooks By 
Flatfish, pollack, and bass wer § Tlles 
hooked. One of the bass was but 4 } 
loose bag of skin and bones attached 
to a head. three 
This was the work of Myxine, the 
glutinous hag of the Two Rivers. The 
hag was a relation of Petromyzon, but 
one which lampreys avoided. Myx- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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"e's eyes were sunk beneath her 
‘skin, deep in the muscles of her head, 


They were without lenses. Myxine 
did not need sight, for much of a 
hag’s life is spent within the bodies 
of fishes. While the bass had been 
struggling on a hook of the night line, 
Myxine had fastened to it and bored 
a way inside, eating steadily hour 
after hour until, gorged, she lay at 
rest in a bag of bones and water. The 
water poured out as the fisnerman 
lifted it up, and the hag’s head, with 
whiskerlike barbels, looked out of the 
bass’s mouth. 

The fisherman had never seen such 
ahorrid sight before. With a relig- 
jous exclamation he dropped it in the 
boat, and Myxine slithered out of the 
hollow corpse. He picked the hag up 
to knock it on the gunwale, but was 
horrified to find that it was turning 
itself into a length of slime in his 
hand. 

“Ah, git out, you bissley bigger 
(beastly beggar) you,” muttered the 
fisherman, shaking the long hair 
grown to hide his stumps of ears— 
they had been frozen off during a 
blizzard aboard a whaler in his youth 
—as he flung the glutinous hag into 
the sea. 

Myxine swam down to the bed of 
the pool, and rested there. The act 
of exuding slime from the thread 
cells along her body was additionally 
exhausting, and the hag lay still, 
unseen by Salar as he moved slowly 
in the wedge of tranquil water at the 
division of currents. Petromyzon 
waved indolently at his side. Salar 
had no desire to go up with the tide. 
His bounding sea vitality had shrunk 
within him through fear and the 
draining wound in his flank. He lay 
inert on a rock. Half his length away 
lay Myxine. 

The hag saw the waving tail of 
Petromyzon, and the sight made her 
teeth work. She got under the lam- 
prey’s tail, and fastened her sucker 
there. Petromyzon lashed, but the 
hag stuck. In fear Salar started for- 
ward. By the time he had reached 
the sunken limekiln by the bend of 
the sea wall half a mile way, 
Myxine’s head was inside Petromy- 
zon’s belly. 

Salar waited in an eddy beside the 
founded broken wall of the kiln, 
until the rising tide swept through the 
eddy and he went on, feeling strange- 
ly light. 

By the long bridge of the port three 
miles distant he leaped, and a boy on 
the quay saw what looked like a red 
Poppy on the silver flank. Less than 
thtee months later, all of Petromyzon 
Was mud again. 


— 


Reprinted from Salar the Salmon, by 
Williamson, copyright, 1936, by 


Bassin of Little, Brown & Co., pub- 


ers. 
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HEN Henry Williamson returned 
from the War twenty-three and 
gray-haired, he turned to writing 
about Nature to help him forget about 
the battlefront. It was rough sledding 


at first. He tried reporting on a London 
paver until he was fired for “having too 
much imagination”; he slept in friendly 
haystacks; he started two novels. Then 
he decided to walk to Devon, to settle 
down in the countryside he knew and 
loved, where Nature offered the peace 
and solace so many other disturbed 
people have discovered before and since. 
He has been there ever since, and the 
world has found its way to his thatched 
cottage’s door. Among his enthusiastic 
readers from the very first were Walter 
de la Mare, Thomas Hardy, Arnold Ben- 
nett, and Col. T. E. Lawrence, to whom 
Salar the Salmon is dedicated. 
Williamson, who looks like a younger 
John Masefield, was born in 1897 in Bed- 
fordshire, England, in a house in which 
his people had lived without interrup- 
tion for over 400 years. Of his books, 
Tarka the Otter (awarded the Hawthorn- 
den Prize in 1928) and The Pathway 
(which Arnold Bennett pronounced even 
better than Tarka) are perhaps the best 
known in America. Other books are: 
A Dream of Fair Women, The Beautiful 
Years, The Wet Flanders Plain, Dande- 
lion Days, all novels; and Sun Brothers 
and The Lone Swallows, nature essays. 
The author says about Salar: “I wanted 
to write about salmon and put all I 
knew, not much, into it. Sometimes I 
worked all night and all day: wish I 
hadn’t; now at 39 my hair is white. I 
have watched them from trees and 
bridges and waterside, for about five 
thousand hours. I tried to write it down 
as it was to be seen on the spot... . I 
wrote Salar under a compulsion, which 
carried me on although I was ill and 
very weary, a compulsion of the glory 
of life. I feel salmon are, because of 
their limitations in water, an embodi- 
ment, easily perceived, of the nobility of 
the spirit of life. Fish were the ancient 


symbol of baptism; and I think the 
ancient poet who formulated the symbol 
must have been. thinking of salmon.” 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


STORY OF MY BOYHOOD AND 
YOUTH. John Muir. 


ALL things considered, I think natu- 

ralists write the happiest autobiogra- 
phies. They seem to enjoy themselves 
so much. The harder the work, the 
more danger and discomfort they face 
and go through, the more their spirits 
seem to rise. John Muir is like that. I 
say “is” because a spirit of this sort 
keeps on living. 

Who could resist this autobiography of 
his early and growing years? Who could 
fail to find his clock fascinating—his re- 
markable labor-saving invention that 
not only woke him up but dumped him 
out of bed and lighted his fire? It goes 
to show how much trouble a real boy 
will take to save himself trouble. You 
spend his beginning years with him in 
his “plain living, high thinking” Scotch 
home; you go with him as a boy to pio- 
neer Wisconsin, and as a youth to the 
university. As long as we read books 
about frontier and pioneer life, we will 
go on reading this one, and each genera- 
tion will find it fresh and new. . 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
Robert Lauis Stevenson. 


ETWEEN ourselves, I think the best 

thing about the Stuarts—in moments 
of irritation I think the only good thing 
—was the literature they inspired. Say 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie” to me, and the 
air is full of stirring Jacobite songs and 
one story after another comes rushing 
back to my memory. Of them all I re- 
member The Master of Ballantrae .most 
clearly; every time I think of the great 
scene at the climax, I shudder. 

It is the tale of two brothers who took 
opposite sides in the Stuart uprising of 
1745. The older, “The Master” of Bal- 
lantrae, a brilliant and sinister creature 
whose charm seemed to carry death with 
it, went with Prince Charlie; the young- 
er, Henry Durrie, was for King George. 
Henry married the girl his brother had 
meant to marry for her money, but 
though he married her for love, it was 
only after the elder had had to fly for 
his life, and the girl’s heart never really 
belonged to Henry. As soon as the steady, 
honest, younger brother would make a 
fresh start for happiness, somehow the 
older brother would turn up to spoil 
everything. The incidents of the novel 
are as wild and apparently incredible as 
you could find in any “shocker,” but you 
do not think that as you read. This may 
be partly because they are told by the 
old steward of Ballantrae, a solid and 
respectable family retainer, but I think 
the true reason is that you soon identify 
the Master with evil itself. 

Stevenson was deeply interested in the 
problem of good and evil in the world. 
You see one side of his interest in Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, but in this novel 
you see it working in the persons of the 
two brothers and their tragedy. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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poetry, when Anglo-Saxon was 
spoken, vast forests still shel- 
beasts, 


[: the ancient days of English 


tered savage storms 


“wrecked the small open boats of 


hardy seafarers, and cold froze to 
the bone men who had not yet 
learned to be comfortable in the 
North. Although there were merry 
songs for summer, most of their 
poems complained bitterly of the 
struggle with nature, as did “The 
Seafarer.” 


List how I, care-wrenched, on ice- 
cold sea 

Weathered the 
outcast 

Deprived of my kinsmen; 

Hung with hard ice-flakes, where 
hail-scure flew, 

There I heard naught save the harsh 


winter, wretched 


sea 
And ice-cold wave... . 
(Translated by Ezra Pound) 


In time, wolves disappeared 
from the dwindling forests of 
England, and travellers from 
warm lands like Italy and France 
brought with them poems singing 
of tender and constant sunshine. 
By Shakespeare’s day, a poet sit- 
ting before a great oak fire could 
look at winter simply as a season, 
not a dread enemy. 


Winter 


When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whit! 

To-who!—a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-whit! 

To-who!—a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
(William Shakespeare, about 1592) 


Men’s fancy played with the friend- 
liness of warm seasons, small crea- 
tures, and bright meadows and 
brooks, but still saw untamed nature 
as an enemy. Men were not yet rec- 
onciled to their majestic forests. 
“Away ye barb’rous woods: however 
ye be placed on mountains or in 
dales,” sang Michael Drayton. 

Poets, regarding the beauty of the 
natural world, saw men as having the 
most important place in the whole 
vast universe, because man had an 
immortal soul, while all else must die. 


a 


The Poetry of Nature 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


Virtue 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep they fall tonight: 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye: 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 


* 





ape 


From sources inexhaustible, poured forth 
To feed the spirit of religious love 
In which I walked with Nature. 


Soon science began to upset this 
idea of loving Nature which it had 
planted. Poets saw the laws of Nature 
as working ruthlessly indifferent to 
men, a “Nature, red in tooth and 
claw,” “the strong feeding upon the 
weak.” Although Tennyson felt 
Nature to be “brutish and brain. 
less,” he knew the beauty of 
landscape as something to he 
seen, heard and smelled, and 
merged into moods. 


From “In Memoriam” 
Xl 


Now fades the last long streak of 
snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and 
thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and 
long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 





Rydal Mount, Wordsworth’s house at Grasmere. 


(From an old print) 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 
roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie: 
My music shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


(George Herbert, 1633) 


In a few years great changes began 
to occur. Scientists wrote books to 
show that nature was a great force 
working by orderly laws for man’s 
good. Poets, like Pope, stayed in- 
doors and read these books. They 
looked out at a nature that had no 
tooth and claw. 

When, not long after the American 
Revolution, poets went out of doors 
to climb mountains and glaciers, and 
look with awe upon great forests, 
they saw Nature as having love and 
purpose in her laws. In this way, Na- 
ture became closely merged with the 
idea of God. Wordsworth, the most 
profound of the nature poets, wrote: 
“ . . . Twere long to tell 
What spring and autumn, what the win- 

ter snows, 

And what the summer shade, what day 
and night, 

Evening and morning, sleep and waking, 
thought 














Now dance the lights on lawn and 
lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea; 


Where not the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
b ng happy birds, that change their 


sky 
To build and brood; that live their lives 


From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


(Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1850) 


Some poets, like Walt Whitman 
continued to hold to the idea ofa 
Nature benevolent to man. However, 
this idea is hardly met with in poetry 
today, for poets seldom think of the 
laws of Nature as being friendly o 
hostile. They dwell more upon land 
scape as ugly or beautiful, a setting 
for feelings. (See Robert Frost 
Scholastic, Sept. 19, 1936.) For many 
years poets have been wistful at see 
ing wild scenery disappearing. 


What would the world be, once bereft 
Of wet and of wildness? Let them Rk 


left, 

O let them be left, wildness and wet; 

Long live the weeds and the wildernes 
yet. 

(Gerard Manly Hopkins, from “Inver 
naid,” 1881) 3 
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in Literature 





~ forth @ How Some Great Writers 
Have Looked at This 
set this Universal Problem, 
it had 
Nature ANTON CHEKOV 
rent to (From the play Uncle Vanya. Astrov is 
th and explaining to the others why he is inter- 
on the ested in forestry.) 
son felt 
| brain- OU can heat your stoves with peat 
uty of and build your barns of brick. Well, 
to Iam ready to let you cut down wood as 
d. and 2" need it, but why destroy the forests? 


The Russian forests are going down 
under the axe.’ Millions of trees are 
perishing, the homes of wild animals 
um” and birds are being laid waste, the rivers 
are dwindling and drying up, wonderful 
scenery is disappearing never to return; 





and all because lazy man has not the 
reak of § sense to stoop down and pick up the 
fuel from the ground. One must be an 
of quick unreflecting savage to burn this beauty 
res, and in one’s stove, to destroy what we cannot 
create. Man is endowed with reason and 
blow. creative force to increase what has been 
given him; but hitherto he has not cre- 
yud and ated but destroyed. There are fewer and 
fewer forests, the rivers are drying up, 
ier hue, the wild creatures are becoming extinct, 
ing blue the climate is ruined, and every day the 
SS song. earth is growing poorer and more hide- 
ous. Here you are looking at me with 
wn and irony, and all I say seems to you not 
serious and—perhaps I really am a crank. 
» vale, But when I walk by the peasant’s woods 
which I have saved from cutting down, 
sea; or when I hear the rustling of the young 
copse planted by my own hands, I real- 
dives ize that the climate is to some extent in 
| fly my power, and that if in a thousand 
e thet @ years man is to be happy I too shall 
sir Tia have had some small hand in it. When 
; I plant a birch tree and see it growing 
f green and swaying in the wind my soul 
reast ; : A 
sret is filled with pride. 
rest. FELIX SALTEN 
1850) (From Bambi: in which the deer are dis- 
hitmae cussing their enemy, Man) 
a of a UNT ENA said, “I’ve seen a good deal 
weve}, in my time, and I think there’s some- 
poetry thing in the story that He has a third 
of the band. 
adly ot I agree with you,” young Karus said 
» lanl politely. “I have a friend, a crow... 
: and she says that He really has three 
setting @ hands, but not always. The third hand 
Frost, is the bad one, the crow says. It isn’t 
r many attached like the other two, but he car- 
at see Ties it hanging over His shoulder. The 
crow says that she can always tell ex- 
actly when He, or anyone like Him, is 
» bertll 80ing to be dangerous. If He comes with- 





out the third hand He isn’t dangerous.” 


* * * * * 


hem be 






wet; ‘Will He never stop hunting us?” 
idernes young Karus sighed. 

n Marena spoke, the young half- 
‘Invert Swn doe. “They say that sometime 





He'll come to live with us and be as 
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gentle as we are. He'll play with us 
then and the wkcle forest will be happy, 
and we’ll be friends with Him.” 

Old Nettla burst out laughing. “Let 
Him stay where He is and leave us in 
peace,” she said. 

Aunt Ena said _ reprovingly, 
shouldn’t talk that way.” 

“And why not?” old Nettla replied 
hotly, “I really don’t see why not. 
Friends with Him! He’s murdered us 
ever since we can remember, every one 
of us, our sisters, our mothers, our 
brothers! Ever since we came into the 
world he’s given us no peace, but has 
killed us wherever we showed our 
heads. And now we're going to be 
friends with Him! What nonsense!” 

Marena looked at all of them out of 


“You 


her big, calm, shining eyes: -“Love is 
no nonsense,” she said. “It has to come.” 
Old Nettla turned away. “I’m going 


to look for something to eat,” ‘she said, 
and trotted off. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
(From Green Hills of Africa) 


CONTINENT ages quickly once we 

come. The natives live in harmony 
with it. But the foreigner destroys, cuts 
down the trees, drains the water, so that 
the water supply is altered and in a short 
time the soil, once the sod is turned 
under, is cropped out and, next, it starts 
to blow away as it has blown away in 
every old country and as I had seen it 
start to blow in Canada. The earth gets 
tired of being exploited. A country wears 
out quickly unless man puts back in it 
all his residue and that of all his beasts. 
When he quits using beasts and uses 
machines, the earth defeats him quickly. 
The machine can’t reproduce, nor does 
it fertilize the soil, and it eats what he 
cannot raise. A country was made to 
be as we found it. We are the intruders 





dministration photo from The Plow Th 


B Plains 





Great herds like this roamed the West 
before the coming of sheep and the 
wheat farmer. 


and after we are dead we may have 
ruined it, but it will still be there and 
we don’t know what the next changes 
are. I suppose they all end up like 
Mongolia. 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
(From Sticks and Stones) 


HE name pioneer has a romantic 

color; but in America the land pio- 
neer mined the forests and the soil, and 
the industry pioneer almost as ruthlessly 
mined the human resources, and when 
the pay-dirt got sallow and thin, they 
both moved on. 

The erection of factories, the digging 
of canals, the location of furnaces, the 
building of roads, the devising of inven- 
tions, not merely exhausted all the avail- 
able capital; even more, it occupied the 
energy and imagination of the more vig- 
orous spirits. 

These were the days when the log 
cabin flourished; but it did not remain 
long enough in place to become the well- 
wrought and decorative piece of rustic 
architecture that the better sort of peas- 
ant hut, done with the same materials, 
became in Russia. A genuine archi- 
tectural development might have led 
from a crude log cabin to a finished one, 
from a bare cabin to an enriched and 
garnished one, and so, perhaps, in the 
course of a century or so, to a fine coun- 
try architecture and a great native art 
of wood carving comparable to that of 
the Russian sculptors today. In Amer- 
ica, however, the pioneer jumped boldly 
from log cabin to White House, or its 
genteel and scroll-sawed equivalent; and 
the arts inherent in good building never 
had a chance to develop. 
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The story of soil is the story of civili- checke 
zation. Goat herds roam the barren plowin, 





























hills which formerly fed the fair city os 
of Athens. When the top soil goes, 
vegetation dies and water roars off Neclc 

e smooth surface in great floods. Neglee 
Even the bottom lands are ruined by 


1 Dusr has choked the few grow- ° 
ing things left on this desolate 
farm. Dry, unplanted fields in 
the flat, open plain invite the 
wind to carry off tons of top- 
soil. Drifting dirt has piled a 
dune against the barn. 

(Resettlement Administration Photo) 
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2 Sur washed down from the Ap- 6 
palachian hills half fills this 
artificial lake, slashes the energy 
capacity of the power dam, and 
muds the roadway. Left of 
center, a tip of a telegraph pole 
shows the former location of an 
automobile route. (TVA photo) 


3 GuLuiEs gnaw at a hillside which 
was for a long time a forest, and 
for a short time a farm. The 
furrows started the devastation. 
Rain finished the job. (Cushing) 
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4. Froops ravage the valley cities 
when the draining of marshes, 
the emptying of lakes, and the 
cutting of timber remove the 
natural reservoirs in the uplands 
The mud which the flood victims 
shovel off their streets is pre- 
cious, productive soil, destruction 
to the city, but the stuff of life 
to the farm. (TVA photo’ 


Refuge 
drought 
Looking for rain. Bi itinerant 
The answer to the large far 
farmer’s prayer & Bignis 
Conservation. 


(RA-Wide World! 
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And How 
to Stop It 


the rocks and waters which fall from 
the hills. Some soil is spoiled by 
foolish crop habits, but its worst 
enemy is erosion. Erosion can be 
checked by trees, listing, contour 
plowing, terraces, check-dams, strip- 
cropping, bushes, and grass. The soil 
can be rebuilt with fertilizers, leg- 
umes, and abundant animal life. 
Neglect of the soil means poverty and 
desolation. 


5 Liste, plowing a furrow per- 
pendicular to the wind, is the 
first. emergency treatment for 
bare: fields in the prairie states. 
Instead of blowing away, the rich 
soil sifts into the furrows. 

(RA photo) 


TreRRACES eliminate slope and 
make running waters walk. This 
Californian development is typ- 
ical of the American terrace. We 
use an inexpensive system of 
banking the land with a mechan- 
ical grader, sometimes adding a 
concrete runway to carry off 
water from the base. Japan, 
China, and Germany have elab- 
orate stone-walled terraces which 
have kept hills in cultivation for 
centuries. (Keystone) 


Cueck-Dams interrupt the flow 
of water, filter out the soil and 
stone, and collect a base for 
vegetation which may ultimately 
rebuild gullied land. Beaver 
hunters have greatly reduced the 
ranks of an _ efficient natural 
builder of check-dams. (RA photo) 


Refugees from the 
drought area. The 
mother is now an 
itinerant hand in the 
large farms of Cali- 
fornia. 


(RA-Wide World) 
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When the Crop Lands Go 


ERE is a sloping cellar door. 

Take a watering can and 

sprinkle a quart of water on 
the top of the door. Measure the 
amount which slides off. Except for 
a little evaporation, the whole quart 
will be at the bottom, and it gets 
there almost instantly. Now tack a 
piece of thick carpet on the door; to 
cement it on would be still better. 
Fill the can and pour a quart of water 
on the top of the carpet. Your mea- 
suring trough at the bottom will be 
lucky if it receives the merest trickle 
to begin with. Observe that the trickle 
continues to come for a long time, as 
the water slowly infiltrates through 
the mat. 


Our Enemy Erosion 

This is the story of erosion in its 
simplest form. The cellar door is any 
land with a slope; the canful of water 
is rainfall; the bare 
boards are bare 
fields, or fields cul- 
tivated between the 
crop rows with the 
rows running paral- 
lel to the slope; the 
carpet is natural 
cover, either grass or 
forest. In the first 
case, most of the 
water comes down, 
dissolving the top 
soil and taking it 
along. In the second 
case, the cover ab- 
sorbs the water, puts 
much of it into 
ground storage, to be 
slowly released. Al- 
most no soil comes 
down. Broadly 
speaking, -American 
agriculture is a bare cellar door with- 
out any carpet on it. (See pages 10-11 
for a pictorial story of erosion). 

Taking the continent as a whole, it 
is reliably estimated that half of its 
original -fertility has been dissipated. 
The rate of loss tends to follow the 
laws of compound interest. The 
stricken areas grow cumulatively 
larger. 

American soil vitality suffers from 
three man-made plagues: erosion, 
depletion through cropping, and 
leaching. In erosion, both plant food 
in the form of mineral matter and 
earth itself slide downhill. In deple- 
tion, only the minerals come out, 
largely incorporated in the body of 
the crop and shipped away to market 
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By Stuart Chase 


—nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium. 
They can be brought back by artificial 
fertilizers, but usually are not. Leach- 
ing is the dissolving of minerals in 
rain water and the carrying of plant 
food out of the topsoil underground. 
It occurs-on bare crop land and can 
happen when the fields are level. 
Water erosion, unlike wind erosion, 
cannot of course take place on dead 
flat land. It is estimated by the Na- 
tional Resources Board that 80 per 
cent of the surface of America is 
sloping. That offers plenty of scope. 
I have a dirt tennis court built to 
drain to the west with a four-inch 
difference in level over a standard 
width of 60 feet. To the eye the court 
is flat as a griddle. Yet after a heavy 
downpour I have dug as much as fifty 
pounds of surface clay out of the 
wooden drain chute. 
When the _ slope 
doubles, erosion 
quadruples. Tradi- 
tional American 
practice has encour- 
aged erosion by: 
Plowing 
slopes. 
Selection of com- 
mercial crops like cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, 
which require cultiva- 


over-steep 


ment of Agriculture. 


on fallow land than 


the Bethany, Missouri, sta- 
tion of the U. S. Depart- 
: The 
i d soil loss i at 
i ae tee a —. ’ essentially destroyed by gully 


ground protected by grass. 


tion (weed elimination) between ithe 
rows, thus allowing water a fine, smooth 
channel. 

Plowing rows up and down hill against 
the natural contours of the land, thus 
starting gullies. 

Leaving fields bare after harvest in. 
stead of planting a grass or grain cover, 

The first effect is sheet erosion, 
This is a general skinning of the rich 
top soil under the momentum of the 
water, so insidious that it passes un- 
noticed. In time the farmer finds his 
yield per acre declining. Plant food is 
being washed away. Sheet erosion is 
the most serious form of soil wastage 
today. It. is active or incipient on 
600 million acres in America, accord- 
ing to the National Resources Board, 
including pasture and cut-over wood- 
lands as well as crop lands. 

After sheet erosion comes finger or 
shoestring erosion. This is visible, 
It is as though one let his fingers drift 
through the soil down the slope in an 
elaborate system of tiny wandering 
furrows. 

After the fingers come the gullies, 
One furrow becomes a main channel. 
The others feed into it like twigs into 
a branch. It cuts deeper and deeper, 
and as it goes down it cuts back. It 
grows like compound interest. When 
a gully system goes far enough it is 

practically incurable. 


A gullied area with hard 
Left—Georgia tenant work and great patience may be 
farmer fem Ge i brought back to grass or forest, 
region escripe y wr. . ° 
ee Me me hee but not for centuries to tillgs 
showing experiments at crop. In many cases it must re- 


main permanent tumbled des- 
ert.. Some 50 million acres in 
this country have so far been 


erosion. 


(Chart, courtesy 
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Natural Cover 


Erosion is an earth disease, and it 
spreads. In many sections the disease 
has proved fatal. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, measuring land in Geor- 
gia, found that on a five per cent slope, 
top soil 12 inches thick, if plowed and 
left uncovered, would disappear in 
% years. If forested, the same land 
would hold its top soil for 35,000 years 
—not allowing for soil building from 
decaying vegetation. 

The National Resources Board re- 
ports that, by and large, grass is 65 
times as effective in preventing ero- 
sion as clean tilled crops, on the 
same slope, and absorbs five times as 
much water. The Board has also pre- 
pared an impressive annual balance 
sheet of estimated national soil losses. 


This study is based on a billion 
acres of farm lands, including crop 
lands, pasture, and woodland pasture. 
Carrying net annual losses into the 
future, the mathematical calculation 
shows that all organic matter will be 
gone in 136 years, a shorter time than 
the Republic has already existed. 


When one becomes erosion-con- 
scious, a motor trip through the 
country, especially west of the Alle- 
ghenies and south of Washington, be- 
comes an endless game of finding gul- 
lies. In pursuit of this grim game I 
once followed gullies to their supreme 
exhibit in this country — Stewart 
County, Georgia. The county is half 
way down Georgia on the Alabama 
line, in the midst of the cotton belt. 
The topography is rolling but there 
are no mountains or even consider- 
able hills. The soil is, or used to be, 
excellent. We drove in from Ameri- 
cus, over a blood-red dirt road; past 
cotton fields awaiting the plow 
(it was March), groves of long- 
leafed pine, shacks that passed 
for farmhouses, bleak unpainted 
churches, jessamine vines, evil 
side gullies, a lovely square red- 
brick courthouse, mules, happy- 
go-lucky negroes, broken down 
Fords, deserted lumber mills, 
Tickety cotton gins, cross-roads 
stores whose whole stock seemed 
to be Coca-Cola and chewing to- 
bacco. 

Presently the road approached 
a kind of isthmus, perhaps one 
hundred yards wide. A plowed 
field was on the left and beyond 
it a sickening void. A battered 
church stood on the right, a few 
Pines about it, then another void. 
“Yes, sir,” said our guide, “here’s 
the old he one, the one on the 
left. He started the whole sys- 
tem. And do you know what 
Started him? A trickle of water 
Tunning off a farmer’s barn about 

y years ago. Just one little 
tirkle, and now a third of the 
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line. 


county’s gone. 
Forty thousand 
acres. Don’t get 
too close to the 
edge. Sometimes 
she goes in, an 
acre at a time.” 

“Where ‘is the 
barn?” I asked. 

He pointed his 
thumb to the cen- 
ter of the earth. “Yes, the barn, the 
farm, a schoolhouse, a church, a 
graveyard, other farms—all gone. 
You see this road with a gully on 
each side? Well, they’ve moved the 
road three or four times already, but 
this is the last time. Come summer 
and a few smart storms, and the field 
here will go, that church will go, and 
the gullies will join, and there'll be 
no more road. And how will you get 
to Alabama then?” 

We got out of the car and ap- 
proached the brink. Only once before 
have I seen a comparable phe- 
nomenon—the Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone in Wyoming. That was geologi- 
cal erosion, and even grander; this 
was manmade, but sufficiently su- 
perb. The land fell away almost sheer 
for two hundred feet. We stood over 
one of the gully’s arms and far down 
caught a glimpse of the central basin. 
Shaped like an octopus, it covered 
more than three thousand acres. A 
red gash on a little hill a mile away 
marked the tip of another tentacle of 
the same gully. 

It was something like looking into 
the crater of a volcano, only instead 
of eruption one feared a cave-in. The 
good earth had given up the struggle. 
Anything might happen. Now and 
then as we stared a boulder would 
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(Science Service Photo) 
This wide wound of ruin was once a fertile 
hillside. A furrow was made for a boundary 


‘Rain and erosion deepened it to this. 


Stuart Chase 


Stuart Chase has the knack of making 
economic facts exciting. His frequent 
contributions to Harper’s, Scribner’s, and 
other leading magazines are fascinating 
and factual. Among his books are The 
Tragedy of Waste, Men and Machines, 
and The Economy of Abundance. After 
graduating from Harvard he became a cer- 
tified public accountant, and is today one 
of the country’s best-known economists. 


detach itself from a side wall and 
fall with a sickening crash into the 
abyss. Yet here was a field plowed 
right to the edge. 


How to Stop Erosion 


The technic of controlling erosion 
is still being worked out. Local con- 
ditions dictate the remedy to be em- 
ployed but, broadly speaking, there 
are seven chief methods: 


Return of natural cover. Steep slopes 
to be taken out of crops forever and 
planted with trees; less steep slopes to 
be planted to grass and held perma- 
nently as pasture. 

Rotation of crops. Instead of planting 
corn every year,-a given field will be 
sowed to corn the first year, to a grain 
crop the second year, to clover the 
third, and back to curn the fourth. The 
clover fixes nitrogen and is plowed in to 
enrich the soil. 

Terracing. This consists of scooping 
broad embankments along the contour 
lines of a tilled field to catch the rain 
water. The terraces are some rods apart 
and connected by a down channel, pref- 
erably cemented or stonelined, to carry 
off surplus water without harm. 

Contour plowing. This gives the effect 
of many little parallel terraces and is a 
less expensive job. 

Strip cropping. Leaving broad strips of 
grass along the contour lines between 
the plowed land, which act as field- 
wide dams. 

Check dams. These are for build- 
ing up gullies, but must be applied 
before the gashes have worn too 
deep. They may be of concrete, 
lumber, or just plain trash. The 
runaway soil settles back of each 
small dam, and in due time if all 
goes well, the gully fills up. 

Gully planting. Advanced prac- 
tice is now using check dams less 
and hardy creeping fast-growing 
vegetation more. This is cheaper, as 
it passes the job back to nature, 
and on the whole is more effective. 
It is biological control rather than 
mechanical. The shrub masses 
spread a tangled cover over the 
wounded earth, hold the water, and 
begin to rebuild the soil. 


Our land has been washing 
away, but not for lack of knowl- 
edge. Jefferson, Madison, Wash- 
ington, Edmund Ruffin’ were 
practicing contour plowing, rota- 
tion, strip cropping a century ago. 
It happened because Americans 

(Concluded on page 16) 


Government Ownership 
of Electric Utilities 
A Debate on the National High School Debating Topic of 1936-37 


By Henry Lee Ewbank 


University of Wisconsin 


RESOLVED, That all electric utilities should be govern- 


mentally owned and operated. 


HIS issue, though not new, is 
both timely and vital. 

Timely, because it has been 
brought dramatically to our attention 
by the activities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, and other 
Government agencies. In November, 
the voters will consider whether 
these projects are proper governmen- 
tal enterprises or unwise intrusions 
into fields that should be reserved 
for private enterprise. 

Vital, because, according’ to 
Moody’s Manual, the private electric 
utilities represent a twelve billion 
dollar investment shared by more 
than a million individuals and insti- 
tutions. Our life insurance com- 
panies and our savings banks have 
invested much of the money we have 
deposited with them in securities is- 
sued by these utilities. Vital, also, 
to other millions of people who may 
not have life insurance policies or 
savings accounts but who are con- 
cerned with the size of the monthly 
bill for electric light and power. 

It was these reasons that prompted 
those in charge of high school de- 
bating leagues in thirty-seven states 
to choose this resolution as _ the 
subject for the 1936-37 
debating season. The 
National University Ex- 
tension Association has 
appointed a Debate Com- 
mittee to assist interested 
groups in assembling and 
distributing the evidence 
on both sides of the ques- 
tion. This committee, 
with the cooperation of 
the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Coal Association, the 
Public Ownership League of America, 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc., the 
League for Industrial Democracy, the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, and the National Popular 
Government League, has published a 
book of evidence (see “What to 
Read”) which will be of great value 
to all debaters and, indeed, to all in- 
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terested in a non-partisan study of 
the question. 

Government vs. private ownership 
of electric utilities is also a question 
bearing a close relation to the cen- 
tral theme of this issue of Scholastic— 
Conservation. The most important 
hydroelectric sites in America, with 
few exceptions, are governmentally 
owned. The development of them has 
had to be done by government funds 
because they are too costly and affect 
too wide an area for private enter- 
prise. Flood and navigation control 
on the great rivers, and water supply 
for large cities are obvious govern- 
ment functions. At these dam sites 
electricity can be generated as a by- 
product, and must be distributed 
either by public cr private transmis- 
sion lines. Thus the conservation of 
our waters and our soil inevitably 
brings up the conflict which is the 
issue of this debate. 


Defining the Terms 


The Debate Committee suggests the 
following definitions: 

(a). The term “electric utilities” refers 
to those agencies which offer electric 
light and power for sale. It does not 
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Chart from Rich Man, Poor Man showing the increase in munici- 
pally owned and operated light and power plants since 1900. Re- 
produced through the courtesy of the publishers, Harper & Bros. 


include such communication agencies as 
the telephone, the telegraph, or the radio 
sending station. Nor does it include the 
generating of electricity by any estab- 
lishment for its own use. 

(b). The term “governmentally” may 
refer to a system owned and operated by 
the Federal Government, or by the sev- 
eral state governments, or by munici- 
palities, or to a coordinate system in- 
cluding various units of government. 


The question concerns the relative ad- 
vantages of private versus some form of 
public production and distribution of 
electric light and power. 


Analyzing the Question 


The issue, as we have said, is not 
a new one. In one form or another 
it has been debated ever since our 
government -was formed. Should the 
post office be a public or a private 
enterprise? Is the building and oper- 
ation of roads and canals a proper 
activity for government? Should 
municipalities have their own water 
and sewage disposal plants? Should 
drainage and irrigation projects be 
undertaken as governmental units? 

We have come rather generally to 
believe that most of these questions 
should be answered in the affirmative. 
On the other hand, we do not have 
governmental ownership and oper- 
ation of our means of communication 
and transportation. Our telephone 
and telegraph systems, our radio sta- 
tions, our railroads, bus lines, and 
passenger airplanes, are, with minor 
exceptions, the property of private 
companies. 

But these companies are not per- 
mitted to do just as they please or to 
charge as much as they wish for their 
services. We have state and federal 
commissions whose duty 
it is to set rates, approve 
schedules, and otherwise 
to protect the public 
interest. Government 
regulation of these public 
utilities has been at- 
cepted as an established 
policy. Those who favor 
government ownership 
believe that government 
regulation has failed, 
and will continue & 
fail, adequately to pro 
tect the public. Those who oppose gov- 
ernment operation believe, generally, 
in the policy of regulation. How they 
ask, can advocates of public ownef 
ship argue both that the Government 
will inevitably fail in the lesser task 
of regulation and yet succeed in solv 
lems involved in ownership 
operation? 
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You will not proceed far in your 


reading before you find conflicting 
evidence even on what one might 


suppose to be matters of fact. For 
example, what effect does public 
ownership have on the size of the 
monthly bill? According to Clarence 
R. Wharton (see The Fallacy of Gov- 
ernment Ownership, pp. 63-7) the 
average price of all current sold by 
private plants in the United States in 
1932 was 2.7 cents per kilowatt hours; 
the average for all sold by municipal 
plants was 3.1 cents per kilowatt hour. 
But C. F. Lambert found (Results of 
Municipal Lighting Plants, p. 5) that, 
“The average use per domestic cus- 
tomer in 1932 served by municipal 
plants was 18 per cent greater than 
the use per customer of a commercial 
utility system. The average cost per 
kilowatt hour was 16 per cent less.” 
Is this contradiction real or the re- 
sult of a different method of figuring? 
If real, who is right? Efforts to solve 
such problems as these add much to 
the interest and value of debating. 


The Argument for Government 
Ownership 


We are now ready to outline the 
argument most commonly advanced 
by believers in government owner- 
ship and operation. It is obvious that 
we are listing assertions that must be 
supported by evidence before we can 
reasonably expect others to accept 
them. For this evidence, consult the 
books and articles mentioned in the 
section “What to Read.” 

Advocates of government owner- 
ship usually begin their argument by 
pointing out that electric utilities are 
essentially monopolies. It is not eco- 
nomical to have two companies oper- 
ating in the same town with two sets 
of wires, dynamos, etc. This means 
that there is no competition to keep 
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prices down; the citizen cannot shop 


around; he must either pay the pre- 


vailing rate or go without electricity. 

Because of. this situation the policy 
of regulation, referred to earlier, has 
been developed. The only alternative 
to regulation is ownership and oper- 
ation. 

I; Government regulation does not, 
and cannot, adequately protect the 
public. 

The contest between the utilities and 
the public is an unequal one. The util- 
ities have money to hire the best 
lawyers. They appeal decisions of the 
commissions to courts and prolong liti- 
gation for years. During this time the 
old rates remain in effect. Governmental 
units can obtain funds only by consent 
of the taxpayers. 

Utilities have been able to obtain ex- 
cess valuations as a basis for setting 
rates. Commissions must see that they 
get a fair return on the “fair value” of 
their property. Decisions as to this “fair 
value” are likewise carried to the courts 
and disputed for years. 

As long as there are possibilities of 
large profits in the private operation of 
electric utilities, the regulatory com- 
missions will fight a losing battle. 

II. Government ownership and oper- 
ation, the only alternative, would result 
in lower rates and efficient operation. 

The plants would pay interest only in 
amounts actually spent. Holding coni- 
panies and the pyramiding of stocks 
would be _ eliminated. Governmental 
units can borrow money at low rates. 
The TVA has set particularly low rates. 
Municipal plants either have very low 
rates or pay other governmental ex- 
penses from profits. 

These projects prove that engineers 
and other technically trained men will 
render just as effective services for the 
public as for a private utility. The posi- 
tions are fully as secure; salaries are 
comparable. The desire to serve the 


public is as strong a driving force as the 
desire to earn profits for the men at the 
top in private utilities. 

III. Moreover, government ownership 
would’ promote public 


and operation 


welfare more than private ownership 
does. 

Private companies, under the neces- 
sity of earning immediate profits, cannot 
be expected to develop areas that must 
be served at a loss for a number of 
years. Only 10 per cent of our farms 
have electric power. In Holland, under 
government ownership, almost 100 per 
cent of the farms are electrified. Under 
government ownership, certain areas 
can be served at a loss, as in the case 
of the free rural delivery of mail, be- 
cause of the social values that would 
result. 

Labor will get better treatment than 
it has received from private industry. 
Long-range policies, combining the pro- 
duction of electricity with irrigation and 
soil conservancy projects, can be under- 
taken. Witness the TVA and Boulder 
Dam. 
The Case Against Government 

Ownership 


Opponents. of government owner- 
ship and operation of all electric util- 
ities fall into two groups: (1) those 
who agree that there are instances 
where government ownership may be 
desirable but who oppose any move- 
ment to make it universal; and (2) 
those who believe that government 
units should, under no circumstances, 
produce and sell electricity. Negative 
debaters must decide which position 
they wish to defend. 

Advocates of the first position point 
out that electric current cannot 
profitably be transported for long dis- 
tances. Therefore, it is not necessary 
for an entire state—to say nothing of 
the entire country—to be included in 
one system to have efficient operation. 
Let the people of an area decide 
whether they prefer governmental or 
private ownership. The two systenis 
can exist in the same part of the 
country with advantage to both. The 
threat of government ownership keeps 
the private companies attentive to 
the needs ‘of the people and holds 
prices down. The possibility that the 
citizens may, as has often happened, 
vote to discontinue public ownership 
keeps those in charge of such enter- 
prises constantly on the alert. A com- 
plete government monopoly would be 
just as bad as an-unregulated private 
monopoly. Moreover, the success of 
such government enterprises as now 
exist is open to serious question. Cer- 
tainly their record is not sufficient 
reason for adopting the extreme pro- 
posal advocated in this resolution. 

Those whe do not believe in govern- 
ment ownership under any conditions 
(Concluded on page 16) 


Wilson Dam, operated by the TVA for 
flood-control and power generation. 
Power from the dam is being used to 
lest new methods for mannfacturing 
phosphate plant foods, 


(TVA Photo) 









Debate on Utilities 


(Concluded) 
base their conclusions on the following 
arguments: 

I. There is no need for so extreme a 
measure as complete government own- 
ership. 

Service to the consumer has been de- 
veloped to a point of high efficiency. 
Rates are reasonable and had been con- 
sistently and regularly reduced even be- 
fore President Roosevelt took office. Pri- 
vately owned utilities are showing an 
increasing tendency to accept the de- 
cisions of regulatory commissions. Where 
such commissions have proven ineffec- 
tive, the remedy is to improve the com- 
mission rather than to embark on a much 
more difficult enterprise. Aside from agi- 
tation promoted by certain propaganda 
agencies, there is no widespread demand 
for the adoption of this resolution. 

II. The past record of our government 
in business has been one of inefficiency 
and failure. Government operation offers 
little incentive for improvements and in- 
ventions. Everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. Government bureauc- 
racy has in all ages been deadly to 
efficiency and progress. 

North and South Dakota’s experiments 
with state ownership and operation of 
public utilities failed and left the states 
a debt of over $90,000,000. Our attempt 
at governmental control and operation 
of the railroads resulted in failure. The 
TVA is already a failure as far as the 
utility business is concerned. 

Publicly owned projects that claim 
net profits often make inadequate allow- 
ance for depreciation and expansions. 
Moreover, they pay no taxes. 

Ill. Governmental ownership and op- 
eration would give rise to great social 
and political evils. It would be the first 
step towards complete state socialism 
and the wrecking of private initiative. 

Many of our states and cities are run 
by political rings. Government owner- 
ship would give the political bosses 
greater opportunity for private gain. 
Complete public ownership would add 
300,000 people to the public payroll. 
Politics would inevitably enter into the 
selection of these employees. We are al- 
ready in danger of building up the great- 
est bureaucracy of all times. 


What to Read 


1. Electric Utilities, edited by Bower 
Aly. The tenth annual debate handbook 
prepared under the supervision of the 
Debate Committee of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. Articles 
prepared by representatives of associa- 
tions mentioned in article and extensive 
bibliography. 224 pages. Copies may be 
secured from Professor Aly, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

2. Government Ownership of Power 
and Light Utilities, by C. A. Duval. Uni- 
versity of Texas Bulletin No. 3438, 1934. 
An analysis of the issues and reprints 
of selected articles on both sides. 264 
pages. Copies may be secured from 
Bureau of Public School Interests, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. Price 25 cents. 

3. Government Ownership of Public 
Utilities, edited by J. G. Hi n. Briefs, 
articles, bibliographies. Vol. IX, No. 7, in 
the Reference Shelf Series. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 958 University Avenue, New York, 
1934. 
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4. Rural Electri ion News. A sum- 
mary of rural electrification activities. 
Issued monthly by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, Washington, D.C. 

5. Public Ownership, by Carl D. 
Thompson. Crowell, New York. 
“The best single work favoring govern- 
ment ownership.” 

6. Government.in Business, by James 
B. Wootan and Harvey J. Condon. Util- 
ity Publication Co., Chicago. 1932. A 
48-page pamphlet opposing government 
ownership. 

7. The Fallacy of Government Owner- 
ship, by Clarence R. Wharton. Prepared 
for use in the Texas Interscholastic De- 
bate League. 120 pages. Bureau of Pub- 
lic School Interests, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Note. The H. W. Wilson Co. has 
announced a new volume in the Refer- 
ence Shelf Series bringing material on 
this question down to date. Noble and 
Noble, New York, will have a volume 
in their Debater’s Help Book Series. The 
Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., 
is devoting one number to this question. 


Addresses of Organizations Publishing 
Material on Question: 

1. Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. (Successor 
to National Electric Light Association. 
Favors private utilities.) 

2. National Popular Government 
League, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. (Favors government ownership.) 

3. Public Ownership League of Amer- 
ica, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bul- 
letins favoring public ownership.) 

4. Tennessee Valley Authority, New 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
(Government spokesman.) 

5. Utilities Publication Co., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. (Publishes Pub- 
lic Service Magazine “to minimize public 


” 


ownership sentiment. . . .”) 


When the Crop 
Lands Go 


(Concluded) 
as a class were indifferent. There was 
always virgin land to the west. 

The Soil Conservation Service was or- 
ganized in 1933 to demonstrate the prac- 
tical possibilities of curbing erosion and 
the allied evils of flood, low water, pol- 
lution, and silting. Also it has made the 
first comprehensive survey of the extent 
of erosion in the United States. It works 
on wind erosion as well as water, and in 
the laboratory as well as in the field. It 
cooperates with the Forest Service, the 











Courtesy, Tennessee Valley Authority 
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CCC, the Resettlement Administratieg 
the TVA, and all conservation agencies 
federal and local. . 

Henry Ford once said: “The land sup. 
ports life. Industry helps man to make 
the land support him. When industry 
ceases to do that and supplants the land, 
and the land is forgotten and man turns 
to the machine for sustenance, we find 
that we do not live off the work of our 
hands but off the fruits of the land” 
Broadly speaking, we have made Amer. 
ica the most productive nation ever 
known by stimulating invention and 
consuming our resource capital. This 
has been the American formula. Ad- 
vances in technology have kept ahead 
of declines in resources until very re- 
cently. The depression dramatically un- 
covered a series of blighted areas where 
the resource base, considerably to our 
surprise, had suddenly disappeared—the 
cotton belt, the cut-over lands of Michi- 
gan, the dust bowl, and many more. 

It may be objected that invention has 
still a chance to win. Why bother with 
soils, for instance, when Dr. W. O. Will- 
cox announces that we could raise our 
present tonnage of crops on one-fifth 
the present acreage by an intensive use 
of the principles of agrobiology? Why 
worry about oil when motor engines can 
run on alcohol? Why bother about the 
forest when houses can be built of steel, 
aluminum and glass? 

Every such question, however, must 
be severely scrutinized on its merits. Let 
us test the three given, for they are 
typical. ; 

Whether the American population 
could feed itself on 80 million acres of 
land instead of the present 400 million is- 
debatable in itself. Assume that it is 
possible. How does Dr. Willcox pro- 
pose to operate these acres? By a tre- 
mendous program of irrigation on top 
of normal rainfall. Such a program calls 
for dependable watersheds, full artesian 
basins, water planning on a huge scale. 
Water planning calls for forest and grass 
cover and strict measures against ere 
sion. Thus the instant one tries compre- 
hensively to plan for food crops, the 
whole land and water complex comes in. 

Now for question number two, the 
substitution of alcohol for oil. But what 
does alcohol come from? From grain, 
potatoes, or other plants. What nour- 
ishes plants? Soil and water. If we are 
to employ alcohol as a substitute for pe- 
troleum we shall certainly need mor 
agricultural land rather than less. 

Question three. It is true that houses 
can be built of steel, aluminum, or glass, 
all common in the earth’s crust. But the 
most important functions of the forest 
is not to supply lumber but to proted 
soil, guard against floods, promote hy- 
droelectric power, or help furnish sup- 
plementary irrigation for Dr. Willcox’ 
intensive agricultural operations. Tree 
are even more useful alive than dead. 

If the soil goes, life goes. It is nota 
mere matter of food. Observe that th 
weight of the Soil Conservation Servite 
technic is thrown against more ct@ 






areas, and in favor of grass and fore” 


areas. Erosion corrupts the whole col 
tinental balance. * 


Reprinted from “Harper's Magazine 
by permission of the editors. 
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A Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


PURPOSE 


HE aims of the Conservation Issue 
of Scholastic may be stated as 
follows: 

To outline and define the problem 
of conservation. 

To analyze the issues involved in a 
conservation program. 

To stimulate pupils to share in lo- 
cal and regional conservation activi- 
ties. 

To give pupils a well-rounded 
philosophy of conservation. 

To provide pupils with a represen- 
tative assortment of conservation 
activities which they may elect ac- 
cording to their own taste and judg- 
ment. 


From the pupil’s point of view, the 
aim of this issue may be said to be: 

To learn how life depends upon the 
care of our natural resources, and 
what can be done, and is being done, 
by public and private conservation 
groups. 


MOTIVATION 


Fear 


HAT advertisers appear to con- 

sider the most powerful incen- 
tive of all, fear, may be used 
justifiably to promote the cause of 
conservation. 

The story, the Chase article, the 
drought cartoon*, the scalp cartoon, 
the gully picture, and the erosion 
pictures are sure to shock many 
youngsters into learning what they 
can in this issue as a matter of self- 
preservation. To underline the pros- 
pect of disaster, you may read to 


them the quotations from Cooke,. 


printed in this department. 


Ambition 


Who’s Who in the News will attract 
Many youngsters to conservation as a 
career. It may be useful to mention 
in this connection that there are many 
government openings for technolo- 
gists in the general fields of biology, 
agriculture, and hydrology. Teachers 
in the Southeastern states may call 
the attention of pupils to conservation 
work in progress at these schools: 


ao Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
= of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
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(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


** Indicates material not in Social 
Studies Edition. 


* Indicates material in Social Studies 
Edition only. 








University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Ky. 

Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 

— Carolina State College, Raleigh, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va 
All of these schools are cooperating 
with the Department of Agriculture 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 





Spend to Save 


“If, for example, in some lo- 
cal area the water table con- 
tinues to drop and the topsoil 
to blow away, the land values 
will disappear with the water 
and the soil. People on farms 
will drift into the nearby cities; 
the cities will have no farm 
trade and the workers in the city 
factories and stores will have no 
jobs. Property values in the 
cities will decline! 

“If, on the other hand, the 
farms within that area remain 
as farms, with better water sup- 
ply and no erosion, the farm 
population will continue to stay 
on the land and prosper, and 
nearby cities will prosper, too. 
Property values will increase in- 
stead of disappearing. 

“That is why it is worth our 
while as a nation to spend 
money in order to save money.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 











Thrift 


The book-keeping mind that can’t 
stand waste in any form is apt to be- 
come a fanatic on conservation after 
he sees the Waste Chart (p.18). 
Judicious reading of The Tragedy of 
Waste by Chase and Waste by Coyle 
will complete the treatment. 


Beauty 


There is a not particularly common 
personality, a shy, dreamy type of 
boy or girl who is particularly sensi- 
tive to natural beauties. Hunters and 
fishers may look upon such people as 
“birdlovers” and “posy-pickers,” but 
these are the people whom a purely 
sentimental love for nature, rather 


than cold economic calculation, has 
driven into the front ranks of con- 
servation. 

That they are capable of economic 
calculation is highly probable: Henry 
Ford is one of them. But if you have 
any of these creatures in your class- 
room, “Hobbying with Birds” (p. 22) 
is probably the best way to introduce 
them to our natural resources. 

As Mr. Swift says, the bird hobbies 
also have a strong appeal to the gre- 
garious, athletic crowd which loves 
any excuse for a hike. At the same 
time, bird watching is likely to have 
an enduring effect upon the. quiet 
ones. 

The nature poems in the Poetry 
Corner** may amplify an incipient 
interest in wildlife and the country- 
side if they are tactfully administered. 


Patriotism 


The editorial, the debate, the news 
of conservation activities (p. 18), the 
list of government conservation bu- 
reaus (p.19), and the map of natural 
resources (p.17) are evidence that 
workers in this field are inspired by a 
genuine love of their country. Now 
is the time to put the flag salutes and 
the allegiance pledges to the test and 
to see what they can do toward tak- 
ing care of our national legacy of 
earth, water, and living things. 


ASSIGNMENT 


SSENTIAL to the mastery of any 
subject is vocabulary. In many 
cases, the knowledge of vocabulary is 
in fact the knowledge of the subject. 
If attitudes, ideals, and activities are 
to have any concrete meaning, it is 
important that youngsters know the 
terminology of the subject. For this 
reason, vocabulary is stressed for the 
minimum assignment. Cause and ef- 
fect in conservation is suggested for 
the group who are able to do a little 
reflective thinking. Practical activity 
is suggested for the most enterprising. 
Care should be taken not to dis- 
courage any of the youngsters by giv- 
ing them a burden of work greater 
than they can support. The fairly 
heavy assignment scheduled here may 
be reduced according to individual 
ability. 


Minimum 
Be able to explain in not more than 


fifty words and give one example of 
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each of the following terms. You will 
find most of the answers in this issue 
of Scholastic, principally in the story, 
the glossary, and the Chase article. 


sheet erosion 
finger erosion 


conservation 
natural resources 
erosion gully erosion 
leaching terrace 
depletion list 

closed season strip-crop 
extinction cover-crop 
reclamation contour-plowing 
reforestation check-dam 
pasture power-dam 
cultivation reservoir 
shelter-belt dust-storm 
levee silt 
over-grazing pollution 
game-preserve hydrology 
hatchery sewage-treatment 
cash-crop filtered-water 
crop-rotation drought 
irrigation water-table 
water level entomology 
biology une 
fertilizer wildlife 
legume flood-control 
top-soil forest fire 
pests marsh 
draining dredging 
cut-over timber furrow 
blight plow 

ecology phosphate 
alfalfa nitrate 
soy-bean alkali 


Explanations of each of these terms 
should be related to the subject of 
conservation. 


Medium 


List not more than five contribut- 
ing factors to floods. 

List not more than five land prac- 
_ tices which aggravate the effects of 
drought. 

List not more than five conditions 
which cause waste or neglect of nat- 
ural resources. Do not list the act of 
neglect or waste itself: list the rea- 
sons for that act. 


Expanded 


List and locate the conservation 
projects in your county. 

List the names of all organizations 
which are doing conservation work 
within the county. If it is a govern- 
ment organization, name the partic- 
ular bureau or department. If it is a 
private organization, obtain a state- 
ment of its purposes and the require- 
ments for membership. 

Organize a conservation club, pre- 
pare a program of club activities, and 
arrange for affiliation with other local, 
regional, and national organizations. 

List the vocations that lie within 
the conservation field and the qualifi- 
cations necessary for each vocation. 


Individual 

Obtain the materials for one of the 
bird hobbies, following the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Swift, and report on your 
progress and experiences at the end 


of the week. 
Report on some of the conservation 
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activities of one foreign country. 
(This may appeal to pupils of foreign 
parentage.) 

Describe the work of a near rela- 
tive who is engaged in conservation 
work. 

Oppose (or support) the Republi- 
can charge that the Democrats are 
making politics out of the drought- 
relief program.* 

Suggest one effect the Rust cotton 
picker* may have on soil conserva- 
tion. 

Explain the relation between con- 
servation and government ownership 
of utilities. (See editorial and 
debate.) 


ACTIVITIES 


Map-making 

HE map on page 17 is a picture of 

only a few of the conservation 
problems of the nation. A detailed 
map of the many sore-spots and cor- 
rective or preventive enterprises 
would require a space as large as a 
dance floor. Hundreds of symbols 
would be needed to picture the variety 
of conservation work. 

With the facts obtained by students 
who carry out the expanded assign- 
ment, let some of the class with spe- 
cial aptitude for art work prepare a 
large map of the county, locating each 
conservation project under way. 

Each student may be invited to 
make an individual contribution to 
the county map. 

Also assign a few of the students 
who live on farms to make a map of 
their land, indicating the slope, the 
drainage, the use of the land, the con- 
dition of the soil, the presence of wild- 
life, pests, the water table, water 
sources, and the chemical composition 
of the soil. 


Excursions 


Visit one of the farms that has been 
mapped by a student, who may also 
serve as a guide to the party. 

Visit a few typical conservation proj- 
ects, after arranging to have the offi- 
cial in charge explain the work to the 
group. 

In urban areas, the group should visit 
any local filtering, sewage, or water- 
pumping plant, dams, or reservoirs. 

Selected groups in coal, gas, lumber, 
or oil areas should visit the mines, saw 
mills, or wells and, if possible, talk with 
the workmen and the managers. 


Composition 


Write a story of a piece of land in 
the Great Plains, following the plot of 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains.” 

Write a letter to the various organiza- 
tions or bureaus mentioned in this issue 
requesting specific conservation infor- 
mation, stating the purpose for which 
it is to be used. 

Outline the relation of electric power 
to conservation. (Consult the new TVA 


plan to merge public any agate power — 
facilities) . 

Prepare a news release for the high 
school paper about the conservation ac- 
tivities of the class. 

State the directions for following the 
route of one of the class excursions. 


Written Test 

Fill in the missing words. 

1. More than (500,000) families are in 
need of droughi relief. 

2. The present Premier of France, 
(Leon Blum), is a member of the (So- 
cialist) party. His government has 
(raised) wages and passed laws protect- 
ing (collective bargaining); it has taken 
steps to (nationalize) the munitions in- 
dustry and has removed (the 200 fami- 
lies) from control of the Bank of France. 
Its chief difficulty lies in the field of 
(finance) and (foreign relations). 

3. The primary cause of soil erosion 
is the destruction of (cover, vegetation, 
or trees.) 

4. Private electric utilities in the coun- 
try represent an investment of (twelve 
billion) dollars. They are limited in 
their range of public service by the 
necessity of earning immediate (profits) 
for their investors. 

5. Men used to dislike forests because 
they feared the (wild or untamed ani- 
mals) .** 

News Quiz* 

Check the correct answer. 

1. The Nazis are whipping up German 
hostility toward (Russia) (Rome) (Po- 
land). 

2. Concessions in exchange for support 
of Hitler’s anti-Communist campaign are 
being arranged by the Nazis with the 
(Jews) (Catholics) (Socialists). 

3. A French loan to buy Poland new 
equipment for its army is expected to 
be granted in order to weaken the 
strategic position of (Russia) (Italy) 
(Germany). 

4. Germany is strengthening its influ- 
ence in (Poland) (Rouwmania) (Turkey). 

5. The nations of the world are obtain- 
ing the money for their costly military 
programs from (the Jews) (their colo- 
nies) (the tax-payers). 

6. The Third World Power Conference 
in Washington this month was a meet- 
ing of: (National rulers) (Stockholders 
of electric companies) (Experts in utility 
management). 

7. A conference of the greatest 
scholars in the world was called this 
fall in celebration of the tercentenary of 
(Boston Latin School) (Harvard) (Hor- 
ace Mann). 

8. Privately owned companies handle 
94% of the electric business of (Sweden) 
(Russia) (the United States). 

9. An attempt of the Cantonese to start 
a civil war in China was checked by 
the government at Nanking, headed by 
Chiang Kai Chek, through the adroit 
use of (airplanes) (diplomatic pressure) 
(bribery). 

10. Britain is on the way to granting 
independence to (Palestine) (Egypt) 
(India). 

11. The Rust Brothers say they intend 
to use the profits from the sale of their 
cotton picking machine for the benefit 
of (science) (dumb animals) (displaced 
workers). 
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12. New Deal sentiment in the primary 
elections decisively defeated (Eugene 
Talmadge) (Joseph Byrns) (Maury 
Maverick). 


Thought Questions 


In “Two Days from the South,” 
what might Mary have said to Jack 
which would have persuaded him to 
come with her? 

In the Round Table, what facts 
about TVA are left out of the Kohara 
article which you would like to 
know? 

Does the humor of Jay Darling’s 
cartoons detract from their effective- 
ness? 

Why should we bother to conserve 
our natural resources? Who will 
benefit from this work? 


Pronunciations 
These may be recited by the 


economy. We have less than twenty 
years to choose between saving 
money and saving our natural wealth, 
and the present tendency to save 
money makes it appear that we shall 
leave to posterity nothing but paper 
certificates. 


Proceedings of the Pure Stream 
Conference, published by Uncle Sam 
(Senate Document 16, 74th Congress) 
tell all about the controversies sur- 
rounding pollution of streams and 
harbors by sewage and _ industrial 
wastes. Lonergan’s bills to control 
pollution (S-3958 and S-3959) will be 
fought over in the next session of 
Congress. If you like to consult 
original sources, also ask your Con- 
gressman to send you proceedings of 
the North American Wild Life Con- 
ference, held last February. 


The Permanent Wild Life Protec- 
tion Fund, One Bank St., Stamford, 
Conn., and the emergency Conserva- 
tion Committee, 734 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, will fill a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with free 
literature. 

e 


Last February, Nature published 
an article on teaching conservation 
by Ellsworth D. Lumley, head of the 
high school biology department at 
Great Falls, Montana. He has com- 
posed several teaching units on con- 
servation which the Emergency Con- 
servation Committee publishes. Mr. 
Lumley can put you in touch with 
the Educational Conservation So- 
ciety, which is promoting conserva- 
tion units in the schools. 

“Deserts on the March” by Paul 
Sears, printed at the University of 

Oklahoma, is an authorita- 





class in chorus. 
Front Populaire: Frohnh Pup 
lahr 
Louise Adolphe Thiers: Loo 
A dolf T’yehr 
Poincaire: Pwang kahr 
Clemenceau: Clam on so 
Cartel des Gauches: Kar tel 
day Go-sh 
Block National: 
yun ahl 
Herriot: airy o’ 
Comite des Forges: Ko mitt 
A day For-zh 
de la Rocque: d’ lah Ruk 
Jacques  Doriot: Zhawks 
Dough ree o’ 
Maurice Trozes: 


Bluk Nass 


Mo ree Toe 


ray 
Andre Siegfried: On dray 
Seeg free 


ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATTER 


For Teachers 
E sure to send for the 


free booklet, “Soil”, 
published by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in Wash- 





The Forester’s Creed 


1. The primary objective of forestry is to keep 
forest land continuously productive. This must take 
precedence over private profit. Forest devastation is 
no longer excusable anywhere. 

2. Forest devastation must stop, and forest prac- 
tice must begin now, not in the nebulous future. 
Tomorrow will be too late. 

3. Public control over the use of private forest 
lands which will insure sustained yield is essential 
to stabilize forest industries and forest communities. 
The application of the required practices on private 
lands must be supervised by public agencies and not 
be left to industry. 

4. The Federal Government and the States should 
greatly increase their ownership of forest land, in- 
cluding merchantable timber, both in the East and 
in the West, for the purpose of creating sustained 
yield units suitable for immediate utilization. 

5. The Federal Government or the States should 
undertake the logging and if necessary the milling 
of their own timber where this is desirable for the 
maintenance of existing communities, the creation 
of permanent employment, or the production of 
cheap material to supply local needs. 

6. Long-term credits should be made available to 
forest industries through Government agencies only 
on the condition of sustained yield forestry under 
Government supervision. In case of failure to meet 
either the financial or the forestry obligations, the 
Government should be empowered to take over the 
land and manage it as a National Forest. 


F. A. SILCOX, Chief Forester of the U. S. 


tive treatment of the western 
drought problem which is 
something you don’t forget. 
Give it to your advanced stu- 
dents. 

e 

“Conservation of our Nat- 
ural Resources,” edited by 
C. R. Van Hise is an expert 
and voluminous symposium. 
Of course, you know all about 
Stuart Chase’s “Tragedy of 
Waste.” Both are Macmillan 
books. O. M. Butler of the 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion is the editor of “Ameri- 
can Conservation in Picture 
and Story.” 

The American Tree Asso- 
ciation, 1214 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is 
a source of information on 
the forest situation. The 
Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation, 130 E. 15th St. 
Philadelphia, will send you 
a pamphlet about the rela- 
tion of trees to your Sunday 
paper. 








ington. It tells the story of 

conservation as simply as it can be 

done, with photographs. Perhaps you 

may obtain copies for the entire class. 

If not, you can offer one for a prize. 
a 


Other government publications in 
this field are “Conservation in the 
Department of the Interior” by Wil- 
bur and DePuy, written during the 
Hoover years, and “Report on the 
Works Program” issued by the WPA. 
Both are rather statistical. The lat- 
fer has good pictures and maps. 

@e 


“Waste” by David Cushman Coyle, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill, takes up 
the financial aspects of conservation. 
He says we are killing ourselves with 
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Teaching Conservation is the title 
of a booklet published by the Ameri- 
can Nature Association. For copies, 
write to Arthur Newton Pack, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

- 

One of the main jobs of conserva- 
tion is organizing an informed public 
opinion which will support the gov- 
ernment conservation bureaus in 
their requests for funds to do their 
work adequately. The General 
Wildlife Federation has been or- 
ganized with this purpose. Suggested 
plans and information for organizing 
county and state wild life federations 
may be obtained from the G. W. F., 
Investment Building, Washington, 
Dp: ¢, 


FLASH: The Chase ar- 
ticles recommended to students in 
this issue are being published all of 
a sudden in book form with the title, 
“Rich Land, Poor Land.” Marquis 
Childs, who recently wrote a book 
full -of conservation activities in 
Sweden, reviews this latest work by 
Stuart Chase in the New York 
Tribune Book Section, September 
13th. 


For records of conservation in 
practice, see “History of Half a Cen- 
tury of Management of the Natural 
Resources of the Empire State”, by 
Gurth A. Whipple, for long New 
York’s No. One Conservator, pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lyon Printing Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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CORRELATIONS 


Biology students will find a lesson 
on parasites in the selections from 
“Salar the Salmon.’”** This number 
also depicts for social studies pupils 
some of the human problems in con- 
servation. 

Art students will get a lot of plea- 
sure out of working on a conservation 
map. 

Home economics groups will be 
quick to appreciate the effect of soil 
deterioration on market prices. 

Question for physics sharks: Why 
was Salar** without weight in the 
water? 

Social studies and literature are so 
wrapped up with each other in “Two 
Days from the South” that it is dif- 
ficult to separate their special con- 
cerns. Let s.s. groups concentrate on 
drought effects and government aid. 
Literature groups will find that Mr. 
Herrmann’s main talent is character- 
ization and local color. 


CHECK 


The best check of the effectiveness 
of this issue is the amount of endur- 
ing conservation activities and inter- 
ests which develops among the pupils. 

Mastery of the vocabulary in the 
minimum assignment is a partial in- 
dex of the impression created by this 
issue upon the class as a whole. In 
individual casés, it is more likely to 
be an index of memory. 

Original, voluntary contributions to 
discussions on conservation will indi- 
cate a high degree of interest was 
aroused by the material published 
here. 

English teachers may wish to in- 
quire whether their pupils have 
formed any new conceptions of na- 
ture. This test will involve a defini- 
tion of nature by each student before 
and after the lesson. 


NEXT WEEK 


Complete announcements of the 
new Scholastic News Examination, 
and the Literary and Art Divisions 
of Scholastic Awards will be pub- 
lished in full next week. Keep these 
announcements for reference, inas- 
much as they will not be published 
again. Use these announcements to 
motivate study and achievement. 

Social studies teachers will wish to 
prime the class for a two-page chart 
of the structures of modern govern- 
ments by emphasizing some of the 
foreign news* in this issue. 

Robert T. Coffin, Pulitzer prize 
winner this year, is to be the subject 
of the next Poetry Corner. Some ad- 
vance reading may be in order. For 
the amateur actors, the next issue will 
contain a one-act play. 


A-4 


Conservation Bulletins 


Wisconsin and Florida have a law 
which requires schools to give courses 
in conservation of natural resources. 

* 


U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker hopes to have his bureau 
provide the schools with scientific con- 
servation material, prepared by curricu- 
lum specialists at a cost of $35,000. . 

4% 


Duck hunting is a $500,000,000 busi- 
ness; this much is spent annually by 
hunters on guns, shells, licenses, hunting 
clothes, lodges, feed, and traveling costs. 
A closed season on ducks would deprive 
the business of that much income. 


Two eloquent statements on conserva- 
tion were offered by President Roosevelt 
in his Green Pastures speech at Char- 
lottesville, N. C., Sept. 10, and in his 
address to the World Power Conference 
the next day, when he started the flow 
of current in the world’s largest hydro- 
electric project, Boulder Dam. 
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Fellowships to induce pupils of unusual 
qualifications to enter the profession of 
forestry are awarded annually by the 
Pack Forestry Trust, administered by 
prominent foresters. 


Training for Distributive 
Occupations Inadequate 


One in every six persons between the 
ages of 18 and 25 gainfully employed in 
large cities, is engaged in selling or in 
some other branch of the field of distri- 
bution. In the country as a whole one 
person out of every ten is so employed. 
Each year more than 100,000 beginners 
18 to 19 years of age, and a large number 
of older beginners under 25 years of age 
find employment in this field. 

These figures are presented by the 
Federal Office of Education in a digest 
of reports from state departments of vo- 
cational education, now being distributed. 
The office directs attention to the fact 
that very few public schools provide 
preparatory training of a recognized vo- 
cational character for those desiring to 
engage in various branches of distribu- 
tive occupations. Practically none, it is 
stated, offer extension training in eve- 
ning and part-time schools for small 
store managers, retail salespeople, and 
others already employed. 

During the school year 1934-35, the 
Office of Education report reveals, not 
more than 1,200 high school pupils were 
enrolled in cooperative retail selling 
classes, that is to say, in classes provid- 
ing turn about in alternate weeks, class 
instruction in school and instruction in 
actual employment on the job. Fewer 
than 4,000 high school students were 
gaining the working experiences neces- 
sary for effective instruction in store 
work and elementary salesmanship. 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Mississippi, and 
New York are leading in this field. 


“Do you vote?” the Montgomery, Ala., 
school board is asking all would-be 
teachers. “No vote, no job.” They ex- 
plain, teachers who are not good citizens 


cannot be expected to foster good citi- 


zens. 


Leaders of conservation in Minnesota 


are three recent grads of St. Cloud High 


School: Cyril Plattes, John Tessari, and 
Clifford Sakry. 


Aviators report that the 100-mile lake 
behind Boulder Dam is changing the 
climate of southern Nevada and parts of 
California. Plane instruments show that 
the water is cooling the air for miles 
around. In winter, it may have the op- 


posite effect. 
e 


Loss from Western forest fires in 1936 
was estimated by U. S. forest officials as 
close to $45,000,000, after 3,000 fighters 
checked the flames in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin north woods. 


Tree ring variations studied by Pro- 
fessors Ellsworth Huntington and A. E. 
Douglass, of Yale and Arizona, in the 
southwest, indicate that there have been 
no climatic changes in that region for 
2,000 years, but the rings indicate a re- 
currence of a drought period in every 
third century: 1276-99; 1573-93; and 
1886-1904. The present drought falls 
outside that cycle and may be attribut- 
able to unnatural causes, such as the 
lumber and the flour mill. 


Twenty Years 


“Just as with bodily diseases such as 
cancer and tuberculosis which can be 
cured only in the early stages, so it is 
with soils built through the ages. Once 
ravaged beyond a certain point, they are 
incapable of restoration except by na- 
ture’s slow processes, which are meas- 
ured not in tens but in thousands of 
years. Leaving out all ‘ifs, ands and buts, 
running the risk of being precise in an 
area where precision may have no place, 
I believe that at our present rate of soil 


erosion this country of ours has left to 


it less than a century of virile national 
existence. We have two decades at the 
most to plan our campaign.” 
Morris L. Cooke, Chairman, 
Great Plains Drought Committee. 


Students, Just Students 


In the eighth grade civics class we had 
a sentence “All free men could vote”. 
One girl raised her hand and asked, 
“Does that mean married men couldn't 
vote?” 

In the same class I asked if anyone 
could explain a budget. They all hesi- 
tated. Then one boy raised his hand 


and said he wasn’t sure how to explain - 


the word, but his mother went on one 
every summer. I was a little mystified 
and asked him what kind of a budget. 
He replied, “Why, a budget of milk 
and bananas”. 
Contributed by Eleanor Trunkey, 
Andover, Ohio. — 
One dollar is paid for every anecdote about 
pupils, famous or infamous, contributed to this de 


—« by high school teachers. Address Teachet 
ditor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York. 


VISUAL EDUCATORS at the DeVry na- 
tional conference in Chicago, June 22, 
numbered 307. A group of advertising- 
sales executives joined the teachers: 
educators all. 
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F a foreign power were to land 
an armed force and seize our 
farms and rivers, our power 
dams and warehouses, the air would 
be filled with the sound of the Army 
and the Navy going to the rescue. 
An enemy within our midst has 
seized the resources of the nation. 
Its name is Neglect. Its armies are 
named Drought, Erosion, Silt, Pollu- 
tion, Deforestation, and Over-grazing. 
It has an able ally in the human will 
to grab while the grabbing is good, 
in the mines, in the forests, wher- 
ever men hunt and plunder. Neglect 
and greed have done their best- to 
make this fat land a desert. Give 
them their way, and they will not 
leave us even a poor-house. 
Fortunately, some good citizens 
have been vigilant enough to organ- 
ize for defense. And the Govern- 
ment conservation forces have gone 
forth to battle, without band-music 
and without parades. Conservation 
first mobilized under the banner of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Aided by Gif- 
ford Pinchot, he brought forestry, 
wild life, and public lands to the na- 
tional consciousness. But public at- 
tention soon turned the other way. 
The War and the boom years dis- 
tracted the national mind from natu- 
ral and man-made waste. It required 
several bad floods, a_ scorching 
drought, and a deepening farm de- 
pression to make most people see 


WASTE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


COAL 
TO PRODUCE 


Min hl, 


7,500,000,000 Tons 


OIL 
TO PRODUCE 


Service: 


NATURAL GAS 
TO PRODUCE 


1,000,000 cu. ft. 


LUMBER 
TO PRODUCE 


ALAA 
ARAAAR 


110,000,000,000 fr 


Chart from Rich Man, Poor Man, by Goslin (Harper) 


Uncle Sam Fights 


\ 
\ 


Waste of Resources 


that conservation is not a luxury, but 
a necessity. Then a second Roosevelt 
hitched his name to a program of 
conservation. 

Not counting the human resources 
which have been repaired by the 
federal spending program under the 
New Deal, the amount spent upon 
conservation of our natural resources 
soars into the billions, by any broad 
interpretation. 

A narrow interpretation, taking in 
only agencies specializing in conser- 
vation work, still makes an impres- 
sive array. Nearly a billion dollars 
will be spent by Uncle Sam this 
fiscal year on soil, trees, and wild- 
life alone. In 1930, 43 million dollars 
paid for all federal conservation work. 

The following list describes some of 
the federal conservation activities. 


Department of Agriculture 

Forest Service: Work includes care 
of one-third of U. S. timber; building 
shelter belts, tree nurseries, fish and 
game preserves; and control of pests and 
grazing. 

Agricultural Engineering: Research in 
all farm activities. 

Animal Industry: Fights cattle para- 
sites, involves draining swamps. 

Biological Survey: 
Conserves wild life, 
water, soil, recrea- 
tion areas. 

Chemistry and 
Soils: Research in 
technics, fertilizer, 
soil. 

Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine: 
Control of insect 
pests and noxious 
plants outside na- 
tional forests. 

Extension Service: 
Sponsors conserva- 
tion among 4-H 
clubs. 

Plant Industry: Re- 
search in crop pro- 
duction. 


WE WASTE 





9,000,000,000 Tons 


WE WASTE 


Conservation 
Research 
and demonstration in 
soil conservation. On 
private lands, five 
year contracts bind 
farmers to a conser- 
vation program in 
exchange for advice, 
labor, materials, and 
machinery. Over 40,- 
000 farmers, owning 
6,000,000 acres, have 
signed. Farmers on 
3,000,000 other acres 
have formed 250 vol- 
untary soil conser- 
vation associations. 


WE WASTE 


1,000,000 cu. ft 


WE WASTE 


a 
ARRAAR 


70,000,000.000 ft 


Department of 
Commerce 
Fisheries: Conser- 
vation of aquatic life, 
involves protection 


of fish from water pollution, silt, and 
power dams. 


Department of Interior 


Bituminous Coal Commission (1935); 
Survey of waste in coal industry. 

Geological Survey: Studies waste ip 
oil. Surveys water-sheds, mostly man- 
aged by Forest Service. 

National Park Service: Manages for- 
ests, wild-life, recreation in 24 national 
parks and 68 national monuments. 

Office of Education: Regulates Alaskan 
reindeer. Conducts CCC schools. 

Indian Service: Work involves com- 
munity planning, oil lands. 

Reciamation: Builds and maintains 
irrigation areas, involving dams, drain- 
age, and research. 

Division, of Grazing: Regulates graz- 
ing of domestic animals on Public Do- 


main. 
Land Office: Administers Alaskan 
forests. 

War Department 
Engineers: Works in flood control, 


power dams, water supply, stream im- 
provement. 


Treasury Department 


Public Health Service: Work involves 
water supply, disease bearing plants and 
animals 


Independent Agencies 


Labor for other conservation bureaus 
is provided through the Emergency 
Conservation Work, which includes the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and similar 
organizations in the territories and on 
Indian lands. The CCC works chiefly 
in reforestation, erosion control, and 
similar planting activities. 

Resettlement Administration: Builds 
new communities for people from wasted 
areas, involving many phases of conser- 
vation work: drainage, grading, dams, 
forestation, power lines, grazing, wild 
life. 

Public Works Administration:  Ap- 
proves and finances many non-federal 
conservation enterprises. 

National Resources Committee: Con- 
ducts research and planning with a view 
to coordinating land use and conserva- 
tion. 

Federal Power Commission: Approves 
power dams and regulates development 
of hydro-electric sites on public prop- 
erty. 

Works Progress Administration: Pro- 
vides money and labor for non-federal 
conservation work. 

Rural Electrification Administration: 
Promotes development and use of power 
in farming districts. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Plans 
development of regional land and water 
resources in Tennessee Valley, including 
flood control, navigation, power, fer- 
tilizer, erosion, and social and indus 
conditions. 

In addition to these agencies, there are 
many state, county, and city officials en- 
gaged in conservation work, as well 
hundreds of private organizations, a- 
though their total activity does no 
approach the size of the federal program. 

With so many different groups doing 
the same sort of work, it is inevitable 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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HAVE been on a journey of hus- 

bandry,” President Roosevelt re- 

ported to the radio hearers in his 
“freside chat,” September 7. He had 
traveled through nine drought states, in- 
gecting hundreds of conservation proj- 
ets, consulting with governors, technical 
experts, plain dirt farmers, and anyone 
else who had suggestions to make about 
drought projects. 

The peak of the visit was the informal 
conference in Des Moines with Gover- 
nors of Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
While delegates considered the recom- 
mendations of the Great Plains Drought 
Committee and offered a few ideas of 
their own, all were pridefully conscious 
that many of their recommendations 
were already being put into practice. 

Over 100,000 workers on a 3,500 mile 
front are fighting the battle of conserva- 
tion with a fund of a billion dollars. 
In the field last month to see that this 
money was wisely spent were Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, Resettlement Adminis- 
trator; Harry Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator; William I. Myers, Farm 
Credit Administrator, and Robert Fech- 
ner, Director of Emergency Conserva- 
tio Work and the CCC. 

Involved in the Drought Committee 
suggestions were: 

Planned use of soil and water. 

Government research, financing, and 
supervision. 

Retirement of sub-marginal lands; if nec- 
essary, by public purchase. 

Construction of small dams, lakes, reser- 
voirs. 

Re-grassing, contour plowing, listing, ter- 
tacing, strip-cropping, and tree-planting. 

Re-grouping of farm settlements, but not 
migration. 

Crop insurance. 

Honors to good farmers. 

Enabling legislation. 

Central regulation of grazing and crop- 
ping. 

Co-operative grazing associations. 

A Federal-State Conservation Board. 

The possibility of a permanent grain 
teserve was advanced by Roosevelt in 
his radio address. 

Meanwhile, housewives were warned 
that the drought would oblige them to 
pay $12 for a basket of food which cost 
oly $10 last spring. To most middle- 
dass families, this amounts to a tax of 
$10 @ month. 

Washington reports said the damage 
was as bad as 1934. High prices were 
tecorded for cotton, wheat, and corn, 
but they brought no joy to the farmers 
whose crops were ruined. 

These turned for solace to the WPA, 
Which expanded its drought-relief quota 
this month to 500,000; to the.Resettlement 

inistration, which hopes to prevent 
Mass migration by relocating 2,000,000 
families; and to the Farm Credit Ad- 
Mitistration, which has promised leni- 


fey to all debtors. 
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Conservation Makes 
the Headlines 


Surveying their bleak lands, many 
were cheered by the announcement that 
in one year’s time the Soil Conservation 
Service had recaptured 32,000 acres from 
the desert in Tooele Valley, Utah’s own 
private dust bowl. The once barren land 
is again fit for controlled grazing and 
may sometime be reopened to agricul- 
ture. 


Saving the Whale 


One of the strangest strikes in history 
occurred last month when 10,000 Nor- 
wegian sailors refused to man the fleet 
of floating factories which Britain has 
built for the butchery of whales. The 
seamen struck not for hours nor for 
wages but for the defense of the brothers 
of Moby Dick. 


Whales were saved from the prospect 
of extinction in 1859 when Drake brought 
in the first commercial oil well at Titus- 
ville, Pa. Competition from land-oil 
drove the sea-oil industry from Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford. Then fifty 
years later, Norwegians began to hunt 
whales with the Sven Foyn gun. 

With modern hunting and curing 
equipment, the kill jumped from 1,000 
whales in 1904 to 17,000 whales in 1926. 
The current dispute between the British 
and Norwegian governments ~cancerns 
limiting whale-oil ; 


Resettlement Administration to explain 
the need of a land program. It gives the 
whole cycle of the west: First, the grass, 
an empty inexhaustible pasture waited 
for the coming of the herds of the ear- 


liest settlers. The railroads brought a 
rich market to the cattleman’s door, but 
they also brought sheep and the dirt 
farmer. While the battle over ruinous 
sheep grazing was raging the home- 
steader began to plow up free govern- 
ment acres. He earned a meagre living 
from the sun-baked soil even in the 
good years. But with the last War, the 
West found the whole world turning to 
it for wheat. New land was plowed. 
Year after year, hardy Russian wheat 
was put into the ground. The prospect 
of profit dimmed as foreign markets de- 
clined and vanished entirely with three 
record breaking droughts in seven years. 
In the end, the farmer ceased to plant 
at all. The lands were left bare to the 
wind. Gently, the wind lifted the soil 
and carried it in clouds from farm to 
farm. The plain became a desert. 


You may obtain this picture, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains, by writing to the 
Resettlement Administration. Woods, 
Waters, and Wildlife is the title of a con- 
servation film owned by William L. Fin- 
ley, naturalist, of R.D. 10, Portland, 
Oregon. The film is usually used to 
illustrate his lectures. An unusual film 
of bird life, made by William Zeller, 
Peoria, Ill., was shown at the last con- 
ference of Visual Education. A con- 
servation film made by the Michigan 
State Department of Conservation gives 
some close-ups of beavers and dramatic 
episodes in the life of a game law 
violator. 
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production to a figure 
which is double what 
it was in 1926. While 
both countries agree 
to limit the season 
to three months, 
Norway wants to 
hold oil production 
down to 2,265,000 
barrels, or 264,000 
barrels less than the 
British limit. Each 
whale makes on the 
average about 67 
barrels. 


British ship-own- 
ers are willing to 
gamble this year’s 


profits and their in- 
vestment against the 
extinction of the 
whale, but Norweg- 
ian sailors refuse to 
take the chance as 
long as the source of 
their living is en- 
dangered. They 
argue that Norwegi- 
ans as well as whales 
may become extinct. 


Conservation 
Movies 


The Plow That 
Broke the Plains is a 














beautiful motion pic- 
ture made 


by the 





Darling in the New York Herald-Tribune 
GOING THE INDIAN ONE BETTER 
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Dictatorship 


Challenges French Democracy 


from March 4, 1933 to 

mid-June, the Congress 
of the United States, under 
the powerful sweep of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “New Deal” 
broom, passed a_ record-breaking 
series of laws for social and economic 
reforms. Today France has a New 
Deal of its own, the so-called Front 
Populaire (“Popular Front’) govern- 
ment of Premier Leon Blum (pro- 
nounced Bloom). In the few months 
since it took office on June 16, the 
French Parliament has passed even 
more numerous and radical changes. 
To raise the living standards of work- 
ers and peasants while at the same 
time trying to check the drastic busi- 


ie the “hundred days” 


ness depression, the Chamber of 
Deputies approved 65 important 
measures, and the 


Senate (upper house) 
made but little ob- 
jection. Some ob- 
servers call the Blum 
program a new 
French Revolution. 
The Premier proudly 
declares that the 
“greatest social move- 
ment which has been 
accomplished sinze 
the fourdaiion of the 
Third Republic has 
been done without any 
shedding of blood but 
by persuasion only.” 


The way was prepared for this peace- 
ful revolution when the new Chamber 
of Deputies was elected last spring. The 
Chamber compares to our House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the political party or 
group of parties that gains a majority 
of its membership organizes a ministry 
to run the nation’s affairs. The Popular 
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Leon Blum’s «Popular Front” Govern- 
ment Imperiled by World Unrest, Finan- 
cial Stringency, and Extremist Threats 


Front, composed of Socialists, Radical 
Socialists, and Communists, easily de- 
feated the conservative (Right wing) 
parties in the last elections: Scholarly 
Leon Blum became the first Socialist and 
first Jewish Premier of France, and the 
threat of Fascism was blocked for the 
time. 

After approving the Blum program the 
lawmakers adjourned for the summer, 
and now the Premier is faced with the 
difficult task of making these laws work. 
Will Blum be able to steer a middle way 
and preserve the French Republic from 
the threat of both Communism and Fas- 
cism? Several clues to this puzzling 


question may be found in France’s past 
history 



























Three French leaders in character- 
istic poses. Left, Col. Francois De 
La Rocque, head of the Fascist 


Cross of Fire. Above, Premier 

Leon Blum, at the helm of the 

Popular Front regime now in 

power. Right, French Communist 

Party Secretary Maurice Thorez, 

saluting Popular Front demon- 
strators. 


The Revolutionary Heritage 


Back in 1789 the French struck their 
first blow for democracy when King 
Louis XVI and his corrupt court refused 
to accept the mild reforms of Turgot. 
The resulting French Revolution de- 
stroyed the monarchy. The other mon- 
archies of Europe. attacked France to 
avenge the execution of the King and 
Queen. Savage quarrels between oppos- 
ing revolutionary leaders brought on the 


Reign of Terror, and the dis. 
organized nation seemed reagy 
to collapse. From the ranks of 
the army stepped a little Cor. 
sican who drove back Frances 
enemies and became Emperor 
Napoleon I. Napoleon centralized power 
in Paris, a system that has laste 
to the present day. The great mass of 
laws was codified into the Code Na. 
poleon, which is still used in France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Louisiana. The 
Bank of France was founded under the 
control of a board of regents represent- 
ing about 200 of the nation’s wealthiest 
families. Down through the years these 
families have controlled French finance 
and industry and forced French Pre. 
miers to obey orders. Today, the problem 
of breaking their power confronts the 
Blum government. 

Napoleon’s vaulting ambition led to 
his final defeat at Waterloo in 1815, and 
the French Bourbons regained _ their 
throne. In 1830 and 184 
the people rebelled again 
and reminded them that 
democracy was there to 
stay. The revolution of 
1848 established the 
Second Republic and 
* Louis Napoleon, Napo- 
“leon I’s_ nephew, was 
elected President. In 
1852 he seized supreme 
power and became Enm- 
peror. Eager for greater 
glory, Napoleon III al- 
lowed the shrewd Ger- 
man Chancellor Bis- 
marck to trick him into 
the Franco - Prussian 
War of 1870. The French 


~’* 
















were crushed. Napoleon lost his throne; 
France lost Alsace and Lorraine and 


had to pay a heavy war debt. After 
the disastrous surrender, Paris radicals 
formed a commune and sought to set 
up a socialist government but were 
beaten in bloody fighting. Leon Gam- 
betta and Louis Adolphe Thiers estab- 
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wed the Third Republic in 1875. 
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{ few thought it would last long. It 


was tolerated at first because royalists 
gouldn’t agree on who should be king. 
But, with few changes, the Republic has 
persisted to this day. 


French Politics 


The Republican Constitution provided 
for a President to be elected by the Par- 
lament for a seven year term, but he 
fas far less authority than our own 
President. The real executive power is 
held by the Premier. French political 
parties are not nation-wide like our 

ies. They usually are composed of 
asmall group of Deputies and none of 
them has enough votes to form a ma- 
jority. To control the government they 
must form combinations of parties (coali- 
tions or blocs). Since French politicians 
do not cooperate readily these blocs split 
frequently. By the summer 
of 1936 the Third Republic had 
had about 100 different min- 
istries. 

After the World War, dur- 
ing which all parties sup- 
ported the “Sacred Union” 
government of Poincare and 
Clemenceau, the French 
parties divided into two main 
groups, the “Cartel des 
Gauches” (Left wing) and 
“Bloc National” (Right). Both 
agreed that France must have 
security from German aggres- 
sion. But they broke sharply 
on internal economic reforms. 
The Left, led by Herriot, was 
stronger, but was unable to 
form a stable government be- 
cause the Socialists would not 
cooperate. In 1934, spurred 
by the rising threat of Hitler 
and of reactionary movements 
in France, the Left parties, in- 
cuding the growing Com- 
munists, the strongly organ- 
id Socialists of Blum, and 
the large but moderate Radi- 
cal Socialist party led by 
Daladier, joined to form the 
Popular Front. 





The Economic Crisis 


From 1920 to 1929 the government 
spent huge sums on defense and re- 
building war torn areas. Germany’s 
war debt payments were expected to 
foot this bill. France suddenly realized 
that crippled Germany could not pay, 
aid the French people were saddled with 
@e@ of the largest tax burdens in the 
World. By 1931 the worldwide depres- 
son hit full force. Most of France’s in- 
diistties faced ruin; farmers complained 
@ low prices; taxes went still higher: 
feteign trade and tourist travel dropped 
Sarply. The discovery that Alexandre 
Slavisky, a friend of high government 
@licials, had swindled investors of mil- 
lions of francs, brought widespread un- 
test and led to the Paris riots of 
February, 1934. During 1935 Premier 
Laval, a moderate leader, tried to restore 
Prosperity by cutting expenses and 








ing prices. His efforts failed and 
Premier Blum faced many serious 
Problems. when the Popular Front 
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attained power last June. 

About 2,000,000 workers 
joined the wave of “sit- 
down” strikes (Schol., 
Sept. 19), and Blum got 
employers to raise wages. 
The Chamber of Deputies 
passed laws giving labor 
the right of collective bar- 
gaining. The government 
undertook to raise farm 
prices and to market sur- 
plus products. The Bank 
of France was placed under 
strict regulation and 40,- 
000 small stockholders were 
given a voie in its affairs. 
An even more important 
step was the effort to 
nationalize the munitions 
industry, controlled by the 
Comité des Forges, which 
in turn controls the steel 


DpH IR 5 


industry, and is linked with munitions 
firms all over Europe. The Popular 
Front believes the government should 
own this industry as a safeguard to peace 
because munitions firms long have stirred 
up war scares. 

The financial problem threatens to 
defeat the Blum government just as it 
has other governments. It-has promised 
to spend huge sums on public works, 
but even now it has difficulty borrow- 
ing money. Observers predict that Blum 
will have to leave the gold standard and 
make the franc cheaper so that debts 
will be easier to pay. Both Britain and 
the United States have left the gold 
standard, giving them an advantage in 
foreign trade because French goods, 
based on gold, are higher priced. But 
millions of Frenchmen living on salaries 
and stock or bonds fear they would be 
ruined if the gold standard were aban- 
doned. In 1926 the franc was allowed 
to fall from 20 to 4 cents, and the people 
do not want that to happen again. Large 
capitalists today are sending their funds 
abroad to London and New York. 




























Above, entrance to the Bank 
of France, symbol of the mon- 
eyed aristocracy the Blum 
government is at grips with. 
Left, 155-millimeter shells in 
a factory at Lyons, France. 


Employers who granted one 
wage increase threaten to shut 
up shop rather than raise 
wages again. Strikes are be- 
ginning once more. French 
peasants are organizing on a 
nation-wide scale, as_ the 
American farmers did in the 
Middle West. This Peasant 
Front, led by Henri Dorgeres, 
demands higher farm prices 
and is refusing to pay taxes. 
Dorgeres is a violent speaker 
and recommended “cleaning 
up the Chamber of Deputies” 
by shooting them all. 


Right vs. Left 


The semi-military war veterans’ or- 
ganization—the Cross of Fire—led by the 
Fascist Colonel de la Rocque, was 
abolished by the government, bui came 
back again as a political party—the 
French Social Party. An ex-communist, 
Jacques Doriot, has organized another 
fascist group called the French Popular 
Party. The Comité des Forges and the 
wealthy are backing these organizations. 
There are many other reactionary and 
royalist groups. Added to this opposi- 
tion is the corrupt French press which 
can be bought for a price. Some papers 
take money from both sides, and one 
even urged the assassination of Blum. 

On the left is the Communist party led 
by Maurice Thorez. It won 72 seats in 
the new Chamber of Deputies—a gain 
of 60—and has much influence in the 
French federation of labor unions, with 
its 4,000,000 workers. Recently the 
Communists have demanded that Pre- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Hobbying With Birds ; 


By J. Otis Swift 


tulip trees. In swamps the wine- 

red robes worn by Nyssa, foster- 
mother of Bacchus, begins to tint her 
sour-gums. Wild birds have moulted, 
donned their traveling dresses, and are 
beginning to flock preparatory to start- 
ing the mystery of migratory flights to 
Southern states, Mexico, Central and 
South America. The flutter of millions 
of wings will soon be on the winds all 
across America. Hosts of young people 
preparing themselves in schools for the 
battle of life, the understanding of the 
universe, and to get the greatest joy out 
of living, are seeking the Philosophers’ 
Stone that shall transmute the drab ex- 
periences of existence into the gold of 
happiness. 

There is hardly a hobby that pays as 
great returns in adventure, satisfaction, 
mental and physical training, accumula- 
tion of wisdom and awareness of the cos- 


Ytntp gold is creeping into the 


Gendreau 
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Mr. Swift is Nature Editor of the New 

York WorldtTelegram and leader of the 

Yosian Brotherhood, an organization of 
110,000 nature lovers. 


mos, as the study of wild birds. It is 
easily and inexpensively pursued with 
delight by the lonely and shy as well 
as the socially minded. Not even a pair 
of field-glasses are absolutely necessary 
for beginners. In western national parks 
and bird groups in the east there is a 
growing contingent of students who de- 
pend upon their unaided eyes. Bird 
books with descriptions, pictures, habits 
and other characteristics can now be 
bought for from ten cents apiece at the 
five-and-ten-cent stores to two and 


three dollars from the best publishers. 
Libraries are full of them and many 
monthly magazines and other publica- 
tions print fascinating information for 
the ornithologists. 


One of the best all 





around students who has walked with m 
in the last few years was a high schog 
boy who couldn’t afford even a pair of 
opera glasses and depended on the schol 
library for books of identification. One 
of the girls who made the best progres 
carried an old-fashioned telescope spy 
glass, two feet long, that her great grand. 
father had used ‘aboard ships. High. 
powered, expensive glasses are often not 
as good as cheap low-powered ones that 
do not have to be held so steadily. Over 
six-power is often difficult, and I have 
gotten excellent results with four-power 
glasses with a large field. Glasses can be 
bought at second-hand stores in most 
cities and towns for half their original 
price. Or it may be possible to borrow 
a pair from some relative or interested 
neighbor. 


Keeping Notes 

My students always carry a note- 
book in which they write the date and 
locality, weather, at the head-of the page, 
and the names of birds, sex, and occa- 
sionally amplifying notes, as seen, in or- 
der. These lists grow marvelously as the 
student progresses in observation and 
skill. They make valuable reading in 
after years, recalling friendships, adven- 
tures, romance and healthful outdoor 
recreation. Also at home is kept another 
book, the “Life List,” including all the 
birds ever seen and identified with the 
place and date. These books become 
very precious as the years fly. With a 
book for identification, containing de- 
scriptions and pictures of birds, a group 
or individual may set out alone through 
garden, fields, into the wildwood, with- 
out a bird expert and make good satis- 
factory progress—but it is better to have 
some old bird fancier along. Careful 
search in almost any neighborhood will 
reveal some one, teacher, Scout leader, 
hiker, lonely old man or woman with a 
poet’s heart who will be glad to go on 
the great adventure and help. Ordinary 
conversation does not seem to alarm the 
birds, though silence in approaching a 
thicket where a yellow-breasted chap is 
mockingly keeping out of sight, or cat- 
birds are making grand opera music, is 
generally safer. Hiking clothes, rough 
for hard going, and without startling 
colors, may be worn—but some of the 
rarest birds seem to pay no attention to 
their visitors’ dress. It is not always 
the accomplished student who sees and 
identifies the rarest birds. Beginner's 
luck is proverbial. Train yourself te 
look instantly for the markings, colors, 
shape, size, poise, as soon as a fleeting 
sight of the bird is caught—and to 
photograph these lastingly on your mind. 
It may be only for a second that the 
worm-eating warbler is seen in a beech 
at Rocky Lonesome in Yonkers, and the 
dull olive-green with tell-tale black 
stripes on the crown must be remem- 
bered until you can get out your bird- 
book, unless you have committed it pre- 
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mit warbler in the southern Sierra 

wadas in California to catch the gray 

parts blackish at the back of the 
peck, streaked with black; tail and wings 
black, two white wing-bars and outer 
tail feathers white; black patch on chin 
and throat, and under parts white. 

As familiarity with birds increases 
there are opportunities for photograph- 
ing them, their nests, eggs and young. 
Sometimes cameras must be set, fo- 
qssed, and clicked from long distances 
by string or bulb, but such labor brings 
reward. From the beginning of bird ob- 
grvation, listen for songs, calls and 
alarm notes. One is often aware of and 
identifies more birds on a walk by sound 
than by sight, and if one is sure of the 
sound it seems to me the bird should be 
added to the list. However, some clubs 
demand sight. But knowing birds by 
their songs and calls is a great delight 
and adds immeasureably to the joy of a 
country walk. John Burroughs once 
told me that a person who knew birds 
and bird songs was a cultured person, 
in his estimation, if he knew nothing 
else. Becoming a real bird student in- 
stantly broadens, deepens, the joy of life. 
Knowledge of the ways of wild birds, 
their characteristics, beauties and eccen- 
tricities, deepens one’s understanding of 
the balance of nature, the “mat of life,” 
and the co-partnership of all living 
things on earth. Beginning with the ap- 
proach of winter in the north a club or 
individual may induce many migrating 
birds to remain in a locality longer, per- 
haps all winter, by feeding them grain, 
suet. 

To encourage birds to stay in gardens 
a bird bath is more important than food. 
Bird tracks may be studied on snow in 
the north, and everywhere on muddy 
banks of streams, ponds, and even in the 
sand of deserts. Cultivation of patience, 
poise, serenity, close observation are 
fruits of bird watching. If you catch 
sight of a group of warblers in the tree- 
tops, for a moment before they disappear 
know that they will circle through the 
wood, coming back in about half an 
hour. In our headlong rush of life that 
half hour of waiting is among the most 
important to the development of your 
character and soul, that comes to you. 









Glossary 


Conservation—A program for getting 
the most out of our natural resources. 
Natural Resources—These are of two 
types: the organic or renewable re- 
surees,.such as wildlife, soil, water, 
Vegetation; and the inorganic or non- 
tenewable, such as oil, natural gas, coal. 
Hydrology—The science of water. In 
comservation, it refers specifically to 
maintenance and distribution of an ade- 
quate water supply, with regard to its 
ees in navigation, power, farming, 
ttinking, and bathing. 
List—To plow a field at right angles to 
the prevailing wind in order to reduce 
amount of soil carried by the dust 





Cover-crop—Any plant which holds 

the soil in place when it is not being 

Chtivated. 

Shelter-belt—A forestation project to 
up wind storms and _ increase 

Moisture in the Great Plains. 
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ROUND 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 
St., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 


High School Student 


Like an inquisitive puppy, he sniffs 
around the edge 
Of adult affairs, nibbling at the trouser 
legs of work. 
Like a wise old seer he passes clear 
judgment 
On all that is set before his eyes, 
Childish, yet sophisticated . . . 
Foolish, but inexpressibly wise . . . 
He is the great contradiction of the race, 
The human paradox. 
—Olive Playfoot, 16, 
Indiana (Pa.) H. S. 
Mrs. Mary E. McGregor, Teacher. 


Sow Belly 


While purple shadows climb the moun- 
tain’s flank, 

A farmer drops the traces from the last 

—= horse’s harness, welcoming the 
cla 

Of chain on chain .. . another day has 
passed. 

From sun to sun his horny hands have 
nursed 

A hungry plow against the earth’s full 


reast; 

Not blinded by the judgment Adam 
cursed, 

He fills his pipe, knowing no strange 
unrest. 


“|. . our gratitude for health,” with eyes 
turned toward 
The kitchen ceiling, papa should complete 
His prayer for grace with: “ ... and we 
thank Thee, Lord, 
Our beans are seasoned with a chunk 
of meat.” 
—Marvin Miller, 19, 
Abilene (Texas) H. S. 
Mr. Nelson Hutto, Teacher. 


Lament 


I stood where fifty mountains met 
In every shape and size, 

My breath swung out like silver net 
To thread across the skies. 


I held my head in burning space, 
My feet were met with granite, 

I drew a line through stars like lace 
And then toyed with a planet. 


West I saw a mighty sea 

And South I saw a river 

And East was what it ought to be 
And North was red and silver. 


Of fifty hills the earth was made 
And forests, five and seven 

And everywhere hung sky-like jade 
Yet nowhere was there heaven. 


For what is sky but anything? 
And what is wind but sound? 
And what is Night that it should bring 
Me yet another wound? 
—Mary Kershner, 15, 
Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Beane, Teacher. 


TABLE. 


In the Tennessee Valley 


HUGE government attempt to bring 
the more abundant life to the Ten- 
nessee Valley, a section four-fifths 

of the size of seven states—that is the 
Tennessee Valley idea. A huge govern- 
ment corporation to conduct the ex- 
periment—that is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The experiment embodies flood control, 
soil erosion, reforestation, crop control 
through the reduction of acreage and the 
distribution and diversification of in- 
dustry. It attempts national planning 
and the erecting of an almost entirely 
new civilization for more than two 
million people. The plan behind the 
project is to collect the power the Ten- 
nessee River is capable of generating, 
turn it into electricity, and revolutionize 
the social and economic life of the sec- 
tion by its use. 

Conditions of this section are very poor, 
the soil is exhausted, there is no money, 
and the people live much as their an- 
cestors lived a century ago. Before this 
section can use electricity, no matter how 
cheaply it may be sold to them, they 
must have refrigerators, electric stoves, 
flat-irons, lights, and other electrical ap- 
pliances that use electricity as the source 
of energy. And as these are out of the 
reach of a man whose cash income is 
only about one hundred dollars a year, 
the income and standards of living of 
the entire section must be raised before 
the people will be able to use this new 
power which is obtainable so cheaply. 

The thousands of men employed as 
laborers on these various dams and 
projects being erected are paid good 
wages, live in dormitories built to house 
them, and are given an opportunity to 
take training courses in any vocation 
that might interest them. Bringing em- 
ployment to this region serves to increase 
its buying power and raise the existing 
standards of living. 

The TVA is, after all, only an ex- 
periment. Whether or not it will succeed 
cannot be foretold. Its success depends, 
to a great extent, on the influence of the 
entire nation. But as an experiment to 
show the possibilities and faults of gov- 
ernment control and government plan- 
ning and operation the TVA is im- 
portant and permanent. 

—Kay Kohara, 16, 
Bolton H. S., Alexandria, La. 
Miss Ellen Pride, Teacher. 


My Sister 


My sister is in love with a good boy, 
She is very strong and defiant. 
A funny light comes into her green eyes 
And she screams to my mother, 
“What did you have when you started?” 
Then my mother dreams of a small house 

and a cracked mirror. 
Invitations are sent. 

—Sam Weissman, 17, 


South Side H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Miss Wachauf, Teacher 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


September 26 
HOLY ALLIANCE 


(1815) Treaty spon- 
sored by Alexander I 
of Russia to make 
¥ Christian principles 
dominate European 
politics. Failed to be 
effective. 





September 27 


SAMUEL 
ADAMS 


(1722-1803) One of 
the fathers of the 
American Revolu- 
tion. Signer of the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Member, 
first Congress. 


September 28 


GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU 


(1841-1929) France’s 
World War Premier, 
the “Tiger.” Developed 

France’s indomitable 
. “will to victory.’’ 
Helped frame Treaty 
of Versailles 





September 29 
LORD NELSON 


(1758-1805) British 
naval hero. Defeated 
the French at Trafal- 
gar (1805) but was 
mortally wounded. 


September 30 
POMPEY 


(106-48 B.C.) Military 
leader responsible for 
many Roman conquests. 
Defeated in civil war by 
Julius Caesar. Murdered 
seeking refuge in Egypt. 


October 1 


JAMES 
LAWRENCE 


(1781-1813) American 
naval hero. Fatally 
wounded in battle with 
British off Boston har- 
bor, he cried: “Don’t 
give up the ship.” 





{ 


ae =n October 2 
<TR 
: 9 


ERDINAND FOCH 


(1851-1929) French 
marshal. Made chief in 
command of all Allied 
armies (March, 1918), 
he began final, crushing 
drive against Germany. 





Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 








SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS AND | 


LITERARY LEADS 


Land and water are the victims of an 
appalling tragedy recited by Stuart 
Chase in Harpers, August and Septem- 
ber. The first article is reprinted in con- 
densed form in this issue of Scholastic, 
but there is enough left out to make it 
worth your while to read the complete 
tale. He also describes a new game for 
tourists, something like Beaver. Instead 
of looking for beards, you look for 
gullies. : 

© 

“Soil Savers” by George Creel in 
Collier’s, August 29, romances about the 
workings of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. Donald C. Peattie—remember 
him?—tells the difference between good 
hawks and bad in Today, September 5th. 
Most hawks should be spared. 

‘ 


To show you how unsafe it is to gen- 
eralize about conservation, Scientific 
American for August tells how CCC 
workers deliberately set fire to bushes 
which contaminate pine trees with 
blister rust, a destructive fungus dis- 
ease. In the same issue, “Stabilizing the 
Rio Grande” by L. M. Lawson wraps up 
conservation with the job of fixing an 
international boundary. The river length 
is being cut from 155 miles to 88 miles. 

* 

About the best running review on con- 
servation seems to be the department 
edited by Arthur Newton Pack in Na- 
ture Magazine. It is chiefly concerned 
with wild life, waters, and plants, but 
also with minerals and soil. 


William L. Finley, naturalist, says thy 
huge power dams on the Coast (Granj 
Coulee) are going to ruin a $200,000 
salmon industry. The present design ¢ 
the dams may prevent the lady salmq 
from reaching the headwaters wher 
they like to lay their eggs. Since fish qd 
not change habits easily, most of th 
devoted mothers will perish in the effor 
to preserve a fine old custom. (Se 
“Salar the Salmon” by Henry William. 
son) Finley’s plaint appears in N, 
Magazine, August, 1936. F. T. Bell, Com. 
missioner of Fisheries, holds that the 
salmon can spawn in a hatchery to ke 
built at the base of the dam. At othe 
dams where his bureau has tried hatch. 
eries, the salmon disappeared. 


2 

If you have back numbers of Harper; 
handy, look at the 1935 file for Dorothy 
Thomas’ Home Place, excellent stories 
about how a Nebraska family weathered 
the depression and the farm crisis. These 
same tales, strung together, form the 
novel by the same name published dur- 
ing the past summer. 

7 

We also recommend to you Caroline A 
Henderson’s “Letters From a Dust Bow!” 
in the May, 1936, Atlantic. The letters, 
written to a friend and not for publica- 
tion, are the story of what’s happened in 
the short grass country in Oklahoma 
where people who have invested their 
lives in farms have had the sorrow of 
seeing their hard-won acres “up in the 
air.” 








Uncle Sam Fights Waste 
(Concluded from page 18) 


that they should often duplicate each 
other. For example, the Forest Service, 
the Park Service, the Biological Survey, 
and the Division of Grazing all have 
some concern with cattle regulation. 
Duplications arise in spite of the efforts 
of coordinating officials appointed by the 
President. 

What is even worse, in a complex 
affair like our government, it often hap- 
pens that some of the bureaus are work- 
ing at cross purposes. The Reclamation 
Service may drain a swamp which is a 
haven for birds. Or the Army Engineers 
may build a dam which kills the salmon 
under the protection of the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

To straighten out some of this confu- 
sion, Arthur Newton Pack, president of 
the American Nature Association, thinks 
that conservation work can be divided 
into two general fields: organic or re- 
newable resources, such as wild-life, soil, 
air, plants, and water; and inorganic or 
non-renewable resources, such as miner- 
als. He would then set up two giant 
conservation bureaus, with complete re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s resources. 

This is one of the many suggestions 
which have been born while society tries 
to adjust itself to a new philosophy of 
national wealth. Until recently, it was 
good practice to exploit the land for all 
it was worth. Today, it is obvious that 
something must be done to save and re- 
new our national possessicns not simply 
for future generations but for our own 
old age. —Marc RosENBLUM 


French Democracy 
(Concluded from page 21) 


mier Blum aid the Spanish government 


against the fascist rebels. Blum has 
worked for a_ neutrality agreement 
among all European nations. But many 


believe that a rebel victory in Spain wil 
be a signal for a fascist uprising in 
France, and Blum is being urged to act 
now to prevent future trouble. He real- 
izes that a Fascist Spain would threaten 
France but he doesn’t want to risk war 
with Hitler or Mussolini by helping the 
Spanish loyalists. 

To maintain his majority it is neces- 
sary for Blum to keep the Communist 
and labor backing. But if he follows the 
Communist program the Radical Social- 
ist party is certain to desert him. This 
strong party is supported by middle class 
and peasant voters. It is neither radical 
nor socialist but mildly progressive. If 
it withdraws from the Popular Front 
Blum will lose the Premiership and such 
an event might give the Fascists 4 
chance to seize power. The resulting 
struggle between Fascism and Commu- 
nism might destroy the French Republic. 

But although the Communists and 
Fascists are strong in France, many 0b- 
servers do not think that the nation wil 
choose between these two extremes. 
great mass of French people are small 
landowners and shopkeepers who believe 
the Republic is the best protection for 
their liberties. They seek personal it- 
dependence, and above all they want to 
get a little house, a bit of ground i 
a garden, a small shop, and a modest 
income. 
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IN THE NEWS 
SPORTSMAN 


The well-known cartoons of J. N. 
Darling (known by his signature as 
“Ding”) are distinguished by humor and 





his deft manner of putting across a | 
‘ point. Even Ding’s | 


the arch-Republican 
New York Herald- 
Tribune do not pos- 
sess the vitriol that is 
an unfortunate char- 
acteristic of much 
political cartooning. 





preservation of wild 
ducks—no holds are 


political cartoons for | 


But when Ding | 
talks or writes about | 
his pet subject—the | 


DARLING barred and his words | 
become razor-sharp. | 


After years of campaigning Ding’s work 
was rewarded by his appointment as 


chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biological | 
Survey. He recommended restrictions | 


to preserve our fast diminishing wild 


life, but soon found that he was just a | 


voice crying in the swamps, unheard 


amid the din of the duck hunters’ guns. | 


Certain wealthy sportsmen roared about 
“fools” who try to interfere with the 
American’s right to shoot when and how 
he pleases. Ammunition manufacturers 
also brought their political batteries into 
action. Darling finally resigned in dis- 
gust, but he hasn’t stopped campaigning. 
He is president of the General Wildlife 
Federation. 


Darling began his newspaper career as | 


areporter on the Sioux City (Ia.) Tri- 
bune. He then became a cartoonist and 


received the Pulitzer prize for the best | 


cartoon of 1923. (See cartoon, Page 19.) 
ELECTRIFIER 


For several years Morris Llewellyn 


Cooke has preached government de- | 


velopment of water power and rural 


electrification. He is no radical young | 


“braintruster” but a 
highly successful 64- 
year-old engineer. 
He directed the Giant 
Power Survey of 
Pennsylvania in 1923 
and Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt 
called him to neigh- 
boring New York 
State as a member 
of the St. Lawrence 
Power Authority. 
President Roosevelt 
later made him COOKE 
irman of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Committee of the PWA. 
Cooke was once a reporter, and the 
@-page report of his committee made 
interesting reading for even an ordinary 
citizen—unusual for government reports. 
His blue-prints and pictorial statistics 
for future power development in this 
Tegion were a tribute to his vision. To- 
day, Cooke has plenty of chance to talk 
t his subject and do something con- 
sttuctive about it, too. He is chairman 





of the Rural Electrification Administra- | 


fon; chairman of the Great Plains | 


Drought Area Committee; and chairman 
tithe executive committee of the Third 
World Power Conference in Washington. 

received his engineering degree 
ftom Lehigh University in 1895; served 
a shipyard apprentice; and assistant 

r in the Navy during the Spanish- 
American War. 
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Every art student 
will want this inspiring book 


It’s inspiring because it is filled with Linoleum Prints, Woodcuts, 
Wood Engravings, Aquatints, Etchings and Drypoints‘ created by the 
most gifted high school artists in the country, winners of Scholastic 
Awards Print Prizes during the last three years. The beauty of these 
prints made in school studios and classrooms will amaze you and will 
show what it is possible for you to do. Not only that: the book tells 
you just how to do it. There are complete (though brief) directions 
for making all kinds of prints, written by nationally known artists who 
have also been teachers and know what is possible for high school 
students to accomplish under the limitations of time and equipment 
found in most schools. The authors are J. J. Lankes, C. A. Seward, 
Paul Ulen, and Ernest W. Watson. 

The book is edited by Ernest W. Watson, Art Editor of Scholastic and 
well known for his color prints. 


' Every High School Library 
should have it | 


Every library will want this book for its art ES bookshelf. 
For the first time the methods of making all kinds of prints are de- 
scribed in a single inexpensive volume, written in simple, non- 
technical language so that these processes can be readily understood 
by the average student. 


Making Prints has pages 9 x 11% inches, aad 

large enough for actual size reproduction $1.50 postpaid 

of original prints. There are 70 illustra- $1.10 es co 
tions, most of them full page plates, beauti- 

fully printed on fine paper. In order to in lots of 10 or more copies 
keep the book within the means of students : . = 
the volume is bound in heavy paper covers Published by SCHOLASTIC 
instead of expensive boards. A splendid Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
book with which to start your art library. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Two Days from 
the South 


(Continued from page 4) 


Jack twisted his mouth in an attempt- 
ed sneer. “June, June. This ain’t June. 
This is April. June. You don’t know 
June when you see it: Come on, let’s 
go.” 

The four children took the short cut 
across the prairie. They walked out be- 
hind the barn and over a hill, then 
rounded the bend in the dry creek bot- 
tom, where a clump of dead willows 
proved the deathly power of three con- 
secutive years of drouth. They turned 
southwest across the dust-covered, un- 
broken grazing land, a part of their 
father’s two sections. The schoolhouse 
stood on a corner of the Jasper farm. 

“Grandpa says that the only difference 
between right here and on the Sahara 
desert is because they ain’t fools enough 
to try to farm it on the Sahara desert. 
He told me that,” Jack said. 

“Where is the Shahara desert?” the 
youngest asked. 

“Oh, it’s a big place. Covers an awful 
lot of ground. You couldn’t figure where 
it was, it’s awful big,” Jack said. 

“It’s in Africa, smarty,” Mary said. 
“You don’t even know your geography. 
It’s in Africa.” 

“I know all that,” Jack said. “Only 
thing I said, it was big. It’s big, ain’t 
it? Well, that’s all I said. So, see. Take 
that.” 

He speeded up his pace and the chil- 
dren formed a long straggling line with 
Jack leading, then Mary some thirty 
feet behind followed by the two younger. 
Their feet kicked up the powdered earth 
through which spears of dry, dead grass 
protruded. Occasionally a small prairie 
cactus in Jack’s path received a kick, 
breaking it off and sending it spinning, 
raising miniature dust clouds. 

After getting rid of the children Caro- 
line fed the baby. He coughed some but 
nothing like the day before when dust 
sifted in around the windows in spite 
of the strips of paper pasted over the 
cracks. He ate his food greedily and 
smiled when she changed his diapers 
and laid him on the big bed. Clumsily 
he grabbed at the teething ring and 
rattle and kicked his feet. A _ slight 
cough stopped his activity for just a mo- 
ment, and Caroline looked down at him, 
thinking of the dreaded dust pneumonia 
that had filled the hospitals and which 
the papers said was taking a life a day 
in Garden City. Her children must not 
get sick. It would be better to clear out 
of the country, leave the farm and go 
east, as many of the landless tenant 
neighbors were doing and as those more 
favored wealthy folks were also doing. 

But the responsibility of the farm, 
mortgaged to the hilt though it was, and 
the lack of ready money made it im- 
possible for them to escape to Missouri 
or to Colorado where the grass was green 
and where people said things grew if 
you merely threw a seed upon the 
ground. 

Caroline walked into the _ kitchen. 
Phillip sat there reading an old news- 
paper, smoking his after-breakfast pipe. 

“It says here timothy goes for as low 
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as six and eight dollars on the farm 
back east. If we had a couple tons of 
that now, by golly we could fatten up 
them. steers. Why, they asked me 
twenty-eight a ton for alfalfa over to 
Dodge. They wanted fifty cents a hun- 
dredweight for ground thistle.” 

“If you spray molasses on that thistle 
they say it makes pretty good feed,” 
Caroline said 

“If I had any molasses, I'd eat it my- 
self,” Phillip said. “I wish the govern- 
ment would ship us out some of that 
timothy hay, that’s almighty good for 
stock.” 

“You can’t always get to expecting 
everything from the government. If we 
just keep them steers alive even, then 
they’ll fatten up when the rain comes. 
They'll fatten up when they get some- 
thing to eat. If the government just 
kept giving this and giving that without 
stopping to give it much thought, pretty 
soon the people in the government, 
they’d be having to go down into their 
own pockets if they wanted to keep it 
up, and they ain’t nobody wants to go 
down into their own pockets, is there?” 
she asked. 

“No, course not. Only like Pa says, 
we been feeding the country a long time 
and now we don’t get a price for it. 
And if we hadn’t never of broke that 
ground they wouldn’t be these dust 
storms. This ground God put here for 
to grow grass to graze cattle on. You 
plow it up and when it dries out it 
blows away. That’s all they is to it.” 

“I got to get to my washing. Are you 
going to finish listing that south quar- 
ter?” ; 

“Yes.. Pll clear out of your way. I 
hope it don’t take a notion to blow to- 
day,” Phillip said. “Ill stay out there 
until I finish up. I’m taking along this 
piece of bread and ham.” 

He put on his highcrowned blue 
denim cap, filled a jug with water, and 
left the kitchen. Caroline, intent on her 
washing, did not see him leave the 
house. 

Just as he was about to step into the 
cab of the truck he heard a familiar 
model T Ford and saw his father, the 
old settler, Grandpa Jasper,: driving up 
to him. 

“Was it you thought today was a good 
day to send the kids to school?” Grandpa 
asked. 

“A little rain mixed with it and God 
never made a finer day, did he?” Phillip 
said. “How’d you come to know the 
kids was going to school? Hanging on 
the telephone receiver, I bet. Next time 
I call up anybody on the line I'll say, 
hello Pa, sure as the devil I will.” 

“Well, I thought perhaps they was a 
fire, all the phones ringing so close to- 
gether. Naturally, I pay the phone. 1 
guess I got a right to use it. Only I 
wouldn’t never called school today. Two 
days from the south, then it comes from 
the north, this time of year. I been 
watching this weather ever since Dodge 
was end of the railroad going west and 
sure as I’m standing here this breeze’ll 
veer around north, and if it does it’ll 
blow. It always does. Look off there 
north, ain’t they haze in that sky? My 
darn old eyes they don’t do me much 
good no more.” 

“No, Pa That sky’s clear as a bell. 








Clear as a bell, Pa. You don’t come 2 - 


nearer predicting than anybody else. 1 
predict it'll hold good weather until g 
least tomorrow. That’s what I predict” 





“Well, son, I’ve had it from the Indians 
before you was ever born or thought of 


about the south wind. You got to watch 


out for it this time of year. Not all year 
mind you, but this time of year.” 

“All right, Pa. Only it ain’t going tp 
blow up in time to interfere with schod 
none. Look at that sky. It couldn’t.” 

“Say, did you hear about that trike 
of Indians down in Oklahoma? The 
whole darn tribe committed suicide. They 
heard the government was going to give 
Kansas back to the Indians. Ain’t that 
a ripsnorter?” 

“I got to finish listing the south quar- 
ter, Pa. I ain’t got time to listen to all 
them jokes,” Phillip said, moving nearer 
his truck. 

“You ought to buy yourself one of 
them gasoline cook stoves like I got 
They run good on that government gas- 
oline, and that listing don’t amount to 
much. Come one good storm and fills up 
all the furrows, then it’ll blow worse 
than ever.” 

“No, that listing helps. It may fill up, 
sure, but it fills up with the neighbors 
soil. Your own fields don’t blow off if 
you list.” 

Grandpa’s eyes  twinkled. “Only 
trouble with you, son, is when the neigh- 
bor’s land blew over onto your place all 
the mortgages and back taxes blew with 
it.” He slapped his chest and chuckled 
“I heard that one the other day in the 
hardware store. A fellow was saying the 
real-estate men don’t like the farms 
blowing back and forth like they do and 
they not getting any commissions. Gosh, 
now wasn’t that good?” 

“I got to get to work,” Phillip said. 
“Where you going if it’s going to storm? 
Why don’t you go home and craw! into 
bed? So long, Pa. Caroline’s cleaning 
the house. Now don’t go in there and 
bother her.” 

“I ain’t fixing to bother nobody. I'm 
driving into Dodge for some provision. 
Anything you want?” 

“Caroline needs flour. Go ask her for 
the slip. You can fetch it for us. So 
long, Pa. Don’t get caught in any storm. 
I never see such a fine day,” Phillip said. 

But as he stepped up into the cab of 
the truck he thought he noticed, just 
faintly, a haze hanging over the horizon 
to the north. 

Phillip parked his truck near the trac- 
tor which stood covered with canvas on 
the edge of the field. He filled the fuel 
tank and saw that there was plenty of 
oil in the crankcase.. Then he washed the 
oil cleaner on the carburetor and filled 
it with fresh oil. He cranked the ma- 
chine and after some difficulty heard its 
steady, rhythmic chug-a-ti-chug-chug, 
chug-a-ti-chug-chug. He got into the 
seat and swinging around in a big half 
circle started down the field dragging 
his four-row lister behind. 

Fifty yards down the rows Phillip 
heard a clanking under him. “One df 
the transmission gears come loose, sufe 
as the de?il,” he said. 

He stopped the tractor, threw it out o 
gear, and sat there a minute. He 
switched off the motor and continued 
sitting there. 
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me any Then he got down from the tractor 











else. | and walked slowly back to the truck 
ntil at Miisking down at the new furrows as he 
redict" i walked. The subsoil was dry as the 
Indians tp soil. To him it was no wonder the 
ght S dust blew, carrying whole farms of it 
) wal 


pundreds of miles through the air. 
Carrying dust as far as Chicago, yes, 
: eyen to Washington, D. C., and even inte 
olng to @ what he called the “lairs” of the eastern 
school bankers, into Wall Street. 

nt. Phillip, bitter because of the tractor 


ll year, 


. tribe  jeeakdown, thought bitterly of bankers 
The gho held paper on his farm. They had 
e. They the paper, he thought, now let the farm 


to give Bf igelf blow right into their windows, 
r't that HF there in Wall Street. 

Back at the truck he sat down and ate 
| Quar- B his bread and ham and drank a long 
1 to all Bdrink of water. He got his tools and 
nearer @ went back to the tractor. 

Uncovering the transmission he had 
one of B difficulty in locating the trouble. He 
I got Bdudied at it and worked among the 
nt gas- B gears with his fingers in the soft slimy 
unt to grease. 
fills up Before he located the trouble he again 
worse § went to the truck for a drink of water 
and to smoke his pipe. The southerly 
fill up, breeze by this time had almost died 
zhbors’ ff away and it was warm, much too warm 
Y off if Bi for the middle of April. But the sky 
was clear, and, yes, it was noticeable, 
“Only § just a faint suggestion of haziness hung 
neigh- §f in the sky to the north. 
ace all He went again to the tractor and be- 
w with & came completely absorbed in repairing 
uckled § the transmission. He had no idea of 
in the 9 the time he worked at it, but finally he 
ing the § did manage to locate and tighten the 
farms ff loose nut. Surely that was the cause of 
do and § the trouble. He straightened his shoul- 
Gosh, § ders which were cramped from standing 
go long in an unnatural position, work- 
p said §f ing on the tractor. 
storm? Phillip could not understand what it 
vl into § was, but something seemed wrong as he 
eaning § straightened up and looked around him. 
re and § There was a complete silence and not 
the slightest sign of breeze. And the 
y. Im sky to the south, as he faced it, though 
vision. FF stil blue and clear, was of a peculiar 
blue, bright but with no glare. 
ner for Phillip was frightened. He looked 
is. So § quickly to the north. It seemed impos- 
storm. § sible, but there, half way between him- 
p said § self and his farmhouse, rose a straight, 
cab of § black, solid wall of black dust. It 
d, just & stretched from right to left as far as he 





.orizon § could see. Looking up he saw it, black’ 


ad terrible, from a quarter to a half 
2 trace Bf mile high. Clouds of black rolled, and 
vas 0} @ writhed, turned and twisted, on the on- 
re fuel WF coming edge of this horrible dust cloud 
nty of He must be quick. He must cover the 
ed the @ fansmission of the tractor. He must 
| filled berry. Dust in the transmission and 
e ma- § the tractor would be ruined, ground out 
ard its § with the mixture of silicon and iron 
chug, } powder in the dust and the grease. He 
to the & hurried at his job. 
ig half Brds were crying above him. He 
agging @ leked up. Millions of birds were flying 
. @way from the rolling, whirling black- 
Phillip # ness which was rushing toward him. He 
Ine of f§ buried. Screwed down the bolts He 
>, Sure # timed the last one, felt that it was tight. 
Then it was night. It was so black 
Within that cloud of dust that he could 
Mtsee the wrench in his hand, less than 
WW feet from his eyes. 
Phillip, the school supervisor, thought 
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of the children. They had all been told 
to stay in the schoolhouse until called 
for. The teacher had these orders. He 
must not let himself worry about the 
children. They were surely safe in the 
schoolhouse. 

He stood holding onto a wheel of the 
tractor. It was pitch black, and getting 
cold. The north wind made him shiver, 
and his nose became so dry it was pain- 
ful to breathe. The dust cut his nose 
with each breath, like needle points, it 
was almost unbearable. And the unseen 
wind, growing in intensity, pushed at 
his shoulders, pushing at him in pufts, 
pushing him toward the wheel of the 
tractor. He must get back to the truck, 
back to water, get a wet rag over his 
nose to stop the rasping hurt of every 
breath. 

“Now, let's see,” he said. Phillip heard 
his own voice. It steadied his nerves. 
He figured the direction to the truck. 
Qn hands and knees he crawled along a 
furrow until he came to the end. At 
the end he held up his hand, with arm 
outstretched. He saw only blackness. 
He brought the hand nearer his face. 
Finally, about ten inches from his eyes 
he made out the outline of his hand. 

“The truck lay about over there,” he 
said. Then cautiously, making an effort 


to keep a straight line, he crawled in | 
the direction of the truck. He had fifty 

feet to go from the end of the furrow. | 
As he crawled the flying dust cut at his | 


face and the back of his windward hand 
tingled with it. When he thought he 
should have reached the truck he 
stopped and groped around with his 
hands, standing on his knees. But he 
could feel nothing. He moved on four 
paces on his knees. He groped again. 
There was no sign of the truck. 

Then Phillip felt unreasoning fear 
come over him. He hurried forward on 
his knees in terror. He must have missed 
it. He would never find it now. He 
hurried, scraped his knees, crawling so, 
with his outstretched arms held before 
him. Then his right knee hit a small 
cactus and the sharp piercing spines hurt 
so that he jerked the knee back quickly, 
lost balance, and fell face forward on 
the ground. 

The monkey wrench in his left hand 
bumped a rubber tire as he fell. It 
bounced loose from his grip. Now 
firmly in control of his nerves Phillip 
moved toward the object and put both 
hands firmly and gratefully around the 
right front tire of his truck. 

He then worked his way into the cab, 
groped for the water. He drank some 
and then wet his handkerchief and held 
it over his mouth and nose. The wind 
by now was howling around the truck 
and the wet handkerchief felt good. But 
even with that protection the inside of 
his nose seemed on fire. 

He sat there impatiently waiting for 
the storm to let up. Grandpa was smart 
all right, you would never have believed 
this was possible on such a lovely day. 
The dust clouds blowing north the day 
before must have met a bunch coming 
down from’ Nebraska, joined forces and 
blown back. It had never got that thick 
before. 

Finally after two hours Phillip could 
see five or six feet ahead of the truck 

(Continued on next page) 








Urge Your Students to 


WIN VALUABLE 
CASH PRIZES 


with their own 
pencil drawings 
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First Award for 1935-36 


Start them sketching today for the 
Eldorade-Scholastic Awards! The ex- 
tra practice and interest is sure to 
cesult in better work. 


Valuable Cash Prizes 


Ist prize $50 2nd prize R25 
Srd prize ~ 15 
S prizes of 85 each 


In addition, winners of first 3 prizes 
receive handsome gold emblems; the 
five who win honorable mention re- 
ceive silver emblems. Emblems sig- 
nify membership on the All-American 
Drawing Team. 


Write for Supply of Descriptive 
Folders 
To achieve full expression, it is advis- 
able for students to obtain Eldorado 
Drawing Pencils in the following de- 
grees of lead—4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, 
H and 2H. 
Talk to your students about choice of 
subjects and give them copies of the 
1936-37 Eldorado-Scholastic Awards 
Folders, explaining the contest in full 
detail. Your supply is free on request 
to Scholastic Magazine, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, or to 


School Bureau, Department 115-JT9-2 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


the Master Drawing Pencil 
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Let Us 
In On It 


These three young men (there was a 
girl, too, but she was a bit shy and ducked 
just before we snapped the picture) are 
very pleased with themselves. They’ve just 
decided that, since they must go to school, 
they might as well enjoy the process as 
much as possible. So they’re all determined 
(the young lady, too) to subscribe to 
Scholastic. 





“It only costs three cents a week,” chi- 
rupped Esther. 


“Yeh, and look what you get.” That from 
Oscar—he’s the one on the right. “A short 
story every week and enough news to make 
you talk right up to your uncle at the din- 
ner table.” 


“If we gotta have classes,” said Rip (he’s 
the football star, you know), “I'd a darn 
sight rather have Scholastic than a lotta 
books. And besides, I like the sports page 
—something new every week.” 


“And the movies,” Esther again, “the 
movie write-ups are neat.” 


“Aw, who cares about the movies?” cut 
in Charlie. “What I like is those Awards. 
I’m going to win a scholarship to art school 
next year if I have to break a blood vessel 
doing it.” 


“f can’t. draw and I can’t write,” said 
Oscar, “but they’ve got a place for little 
Oscar in the News Exam. It’s fun to take— 
and, who knows, maybe Ill be on my 
way to Washington with the rest of the 
Scholastic winners this year.” 


“I’d still rather have the movies,” Esther 
said. “Those—and the Radio Guild—we’re 
going to have a Radio Guild right here in 
school, and broadcast Scholastic Radio Plays 
in the auditorium.” 


Charlie was saying he liked the jokes just 
as we arrived. They stayed a little longer— 
long enough to let us snap the above, and 
then went off to their classes, muttering 
something about “only three cents a week 
—the same as a fellow pays for a postage 
stamp—how do they do it—32 pages of first- 
class stuff—all for three cents.” 


BE SURE TO SIGN UP 
FOR SCHOLASTIC 
WITH YOUR TEACHER 
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Two Days from 
the South 


(Continued from page 27) 


with the headlights burning. He started 
the motor and slowly, in low gear, went 
in the direction of the house. 

He almost bumped into the corral fence 
behind the barn, but stopped in time. 
He had his bearings and went on into 
the yard between house and barn. He 
could see the blurred outline of the 
house, big above him. 

He walked to the door, and quickly, 
to keep out as much dust as possible 
sidled into the house, closed the door 
and stuffed back the rolled rag rug 
along the bottom crack. 

Caroline rushed up to Phillip with 
both hands clenched and held against 
her breasts. Her gray, dust-covered 
face and hair accentuated the look of 
hopelessness and desnair on her face. 

“Oh, Phillip, Jack. Something has 
happened. Jack didn’t come. Maybe 
he’s buried in the dust like that ‘little 
girl we read about last week. Maybe 
he’s dead. Phillip. It’s just like the 
Last Day. Maybe he’s dead, Phillip. 
God, how I’ve prayed! I never see any- 
thing so bad, Phillip.” 

Phillip went up to her and put his 
hands on her arms tightly. He looked 
around the room. Mary and the younger 
brothers sat staring at him, silent and 
frightened. Through the thick haze of 
dust in the room the children looked 
gray and shadowlike, the gritty dust had 
taken all color from their hair and faces. 
He heard the baby cough, a strained, 
painful, choking sort of cough. The 
lamplight, through the fog of dust, was 
indistinct and made familiar objects in 
the room seem strange and unreal. 

Little Freddie pointed at Phillip. 
“Pop, you got black mud running down 
your face, both sides of your nose, just 
like them white-faced steers.” 

“Ma was worried about you, Pop,” 
Mary said. “Ma said she plumb forgot 
to say good-bye when you left the house. 
She said it was a judgment from the 
Lord, Pop.” 

“I never, no such thing, Mary,” Caro- 
line said. 

“Well, tell me what happened, quick,” 
Phillip said. “Now why didn’t you 
children stay in the schoolhouse like I 
told you to? Didn’t you all promise me 
faithfully you was going to stay there in 
school until somebody come for you?” 

Mary was cutting two-inch-wide strips 
of newspapers to paste over the remain- 
ing cracks in doors and windows, to 
help keep out the all-pervading powder. 
She spoke up. “One of the boys told 
teacher, storm coming in the north. She 
took a look and they wasn’t much to see 
but she told us go home. It looked like 
we had plenty of time.” 

“That teacher ought to be fired and 
then she ought to be put in jail,” Phillip 
said. 

“No, Pop, she told us go along the 
road home. Told us nobody should go 
home across the prairie. She told us. 
All the kids got home. We got here just 
right in time.” 

“Please, Mary, tell me what happened 
to Jack,” Phillip said. 


“Well, he said, I mean, I said 
Sahara desert was in Africa. He } 
sore at me cause he didn’t know. 
said he was going ’cross the fields hom 
He wasn’t going to walk with no girk, 
he said.” 

“And I told him, I told him something 
dreadful was going to happen to him 
I told him. I told him about the litth 
girl that got buried in the dust storms 
and she died. 

“I guess you told him just enough 
so’s he couldn’t very well help it tryj 
to find his way through the fields. ff 
we was in town I'd send you two ty 
separate schools. We got to find him 
T'll head out toward the creek bottop 
and yell out. Maybe he got lost and js 
just sitting somewhere waiting,” Phillip 
said. 

There was a banging on the back 
porch door. Everybody was sure Jack 
had at last found his way home. He 
was not lost in the quicksands. Caro. 
line rushed to the door. The thick gritty 
layer of dust underfoot scratched at her 
shoe soles. She opened the door and in 
walked Grandpa Jasper. He was breath- 
ing hard and coughed a painful, choking 
cough holding a hand tightly to his 
throat. Phillip recognized the plea in 
the old man’s eyes and brought him a 
dipper of water. Grandpa drank it. 

“When I cough it’s like coughing up 
a file. Give me some more of that water, 
son,” he said. 

“We thought it was Jack,” Caroline 
said. She rubbed the back of her hand 
over her dust filled eyelashes. “Jack's 
lost,” she said. 

“I told Phillip, they oughtn’t to never 
called school today. Might have known 
something would happen. Two days in 
the south, this time of year, and she al- 
ways turns around into the north.” 

“Tm going to look for Jack,” Phillip 
said. “He came across the fields, ’stead 
of the road like he was told to do.” 

“Hold on, son. Hold on. They ain't 
nobody in this here world could crawl 
over this ranch as good as I can. Give 
me some more of that there water. Take 
a bottle with you, son. Soak a couple 
of towels. My eyes, they don’t do me 
much good no more, but I don’t need 
’em nohow. I’ve got so’s I can smell my 
way over this piece of land.” Streaks of 
caked mud ran from the old man’s misty 
eyes to the corners of his mouth. 

Phillip and Grandpa started out with 
wet towels over their faces. They could 
now see about ten feet in front of them 
and the color of the dust clouds had 
changed from deep black to a_ heavy 
gray. Grandpa kicked at a dead chicken 
in his path. “There’ll be plenty of them 
things lying around after, you can bet 
you.” 

Once behind the barn and _ headed 
toward the bend in the creek and the 
schoolhouse, Phillip started shouting: 
“Hey, Jack. Jack, where are you? Jack. 
Then they listened through the wind 
but heard nothing but the swish 
swirl of the storm. 

“Now if you was Jack what would 
you of done when you left school? 
Grandpa asked. d 

“I'd a’gone home like we're going. | 

“If you was Jack you wouldn't of. 

“Well, if you was Jack what would 
you of done?” Phillip asked. 
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a’seen that storm and gone over 
‘the bend in the creek where them 
isad willows is and I’d a’waited ’til the 


Bist dog was hung and then I'd a’gone 


I wouldn’t of missed the chance 
>see that cloud coming at me from out 
there by them willows.” 

“Well, I don’t think that holds water,” 
Phillip said. But he turned his steps 
more to the right, in the direction of the 
yilows, and facing them called out 
wain, loudly, “Jack, Jack, where are 
you, Jack?” 

Both men heard the answer, weak 
though it was. They walked on faster. 
Again Phillip called out and Jack an- 

ered in a strained husky voice. They 
jew nearer and Phillip called again. 

“Here, Pop. Here I am,” Jack said. 
He sounded pretty tired. 

They walked to the edge of the bank 
wer the creek and in the soft sand, 
buried ‘half to his waist and half way 
down the steep incline Jack stood, with 
his arms around the broken-off trunk of 


a small dead willow. He looked as if 


be was carved out of gray dust. 

“I can't get up the bank, Pop. It’s too 
steep and soft. And down there’s the 
quicksand. I got to loosen this here dirt 
around me. I went off to sleep and it 
drifted in on me.” He struggled, mov- 
ing his hips back and forth until he was 
free of the drifted dust. 

Phillip tied the two towels together, 
then took off his coat and tied one sleeve 
to the towels. Lowering the improvised 
line to Jack, Phillip and Grandpa pulled 
om it and helped him scramble up the 
steep sandy incline, onto the hard, dead 
sod above. 

“You’ve got your mother worried al- 
most half to death. You ought to know 
letter than to try to come home this 
way,” Phillip said. 

“Oh, I could of done it, Pop. Honest 
Icould of.” The boy’s heart was pound- 
ing and as Phillip held him up with a 
hand under his armpit he noticed that 
Jak was trembling. Through the dust 
Phillip could see that he had been crying. 
Jack’s face was very muddy. 

‘I got kind of scared when that black 
coud come,” Jack said. “I thought I 
couldn't see nothing and I slipped down 
that there bank. But I grabbed onto 
that old stump. I could of done it, Pop, 
honest I could.” 

Grandpa started coughing very hard. 
It hurt him. He took a drink from the 
Water bottle. Then Jack drank, and 
Phillip wet his mouth. They started off 
ward the house. Phillip helping Jack 





“So you" re the young fellow, could find 
way home no matter how black it 
got. I guess this’ll learn you something,” 
Phillip said. 
T could of, Pop, honest I could of,” 
Jack said. His voice was too weak to 
und convincing. 
Grandpa coughed again and reached 
the water bottle. “A fellow in Dodge 
me the only thing to do in one of 
Mese howlers is to lay down in the 
tttom of the water tank and breathe 
Wough one of them _ soda-fountain 
t ws.” 





Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, 
Mpyright 1936. by permission of the 
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Just fill in the last line 


Enter the Planters 
7 Limerick Contest 









100 Honorable Men- 











of this Limerick! You Vacuum Paced Bontn 
eanuts. 
g A can win $25.00 cash! 
Reg gid EA oa. Rules 





1—Anyone under the age ot twenty-one may 
compete. 


2—Write an appropriate last line for the limerick 
above. The last syllable in the line should rhyme 
with lot. 


38—Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrap- 
per bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first =~ write oud name, age, home address, 
city and state. asten the bag, wrapper or pic- 


ture securely to your entry. 


4—Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, om 
Floor, 250 East 48rd Street, New York, N. be 
to arrive by midnight, January 9th, 1937. Ne 
entries accepted after that date. 


5—Prizes will be awarded on the basis of clever- 
ness, rhyme and rhythm and neatness. 


6—Judge’s decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, February 6th, 1987, 
issue. In the event of a tie for any prize ‘offer 
a prize identical with that tied for will be awa: 
each tying contestant. 














insurance. 


Federal Securities Building 


PRACTICAL ECONOMICS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


by K. G. Regnolds 


A new text for high schools covering completely 
the fundamentals of life insurance. 


This text reduces to ABC's the complexities of life 


The book can be used as a full time course, as part 
of a course or for reference work. 


Graphic illustrations of various types of policies. 


Price $2.00, discounts to schools and teachers. 


RESEARCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


Junior College Business Education, by 
H. G. Shields, asst. prof. of business ed., 
U. of Chicago; U. of Chicago Press; 94 
pp.; $1. 

Society in Action, a Guide for Social 
Studies, by Helen Halter, supervisor of 
social studies at New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers; Inor Publishing Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York; 336 pp.; 
photographs; bibliography; index; fifty 
units for social studies groups with di- 
rections; $1.66. 

Character and Citizenship Training in 
the Public Schools; an experimental 
study of three specific methods. by Ver- 
non Jones, assoc. prof. of ed. psych., 
Clark University; U. of Chicago Press; 
404 pp.; bibl.; index; cloth; $3. 

How to Study, by A. M. Jordan, Ph.D.; 
Christopher Publ., Boston; 97 pp.; cloth; 
$1.25. 

The Forgotten Man’s Handbook, by 
Thomas R. Amlie, U. S. Congressman; 
published by author, Elkhorn, Wis.; 128 
pp., illustrated; paper bound; 50c. 

A Syllabus in American History and 
Problems of American Democracy for 
Secondary Schools, by a committee of 
the New England History Teachers’ As- 
sociation; D. C. Heath; Boston; 214 pp.; 
paper bound; $1.00. 

Sweden, Land of ‘Democracy, by E. R. 
Bowen; Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A.; New York; 24 pp.; 15c. 

Proportional Representation, prepared 
and published by the Women’s City Club 
of New York, 22 Park Avenue, New 
York; 16 pp.; illustrated; 10c. 

The Gag on Teaching (Revised edition, 
1936) prepared and published by the 
American Civil Liberties Union; New 
York; 59 pp.; paper bound; 10c. 

Proposed: the University of the United 
States, by Edgar Bruce Wesley; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press; Minneapolis; 
83 pp.; paper bound; bibliography; 75c. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


through SELF-ANALYSIS 
by RUSSELL H. EARLE 


A comprehensive, practicable approach to voca- 
tional selection; complete with charts. 
$1.00 


THE WAYNE PUBLISHERS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





LATIN TEACHERS say: 


“THESE BOOKS ARE INDISPENSABLE" 
THE JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATIONS 
by John A. FitzGerald, A.B., Officier de I'Instruction Pub- 
lique and Edouard Sommer, Docteur-es-Lettres; Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure, Paris. 
Teachers on 4 continents use these translations—double 
renderings from the Latin—one Juxtalinear and Phrase by 
Phra: e other a correct free translation, preceded by 
the Latin text—also Synopsis and Notes. 
AR, “Gallic War’’, Boo 
CICERO’s ‘‘First Oration Against 
VIRGIL’s “‘AEneid’’, Book 


k t, $1.00 
Catiline’’, $.75 
1, $.75 

Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price 
CONTINENTAL PRESS, DEPT. B, ILION, N. Y. 








PINS 35- RINGS$°150 
¢* BIG PIN AND RING CATALOG 


oe \¥ y New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings f[ 
y/ . Silver Plated, 35c ea; Gold Plated 40c «== \B 
“al €a.; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 isi Yi 
or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated ~—“ N\ ZA 


catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 5, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 









SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Schools and Organizations make large 
ar selling our beautiful line of Christmas and 
ry’ Cards. Write TODAY for samples, catalog 
and money-making plan—free. 
Mee ArtP 8, Ne. 211, Mase. 
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Getting Somewhere 


-The two tramps were stretched out on 
the green grass. Above them was the 
warm sun, beside them was a babbling 


brook. It was a quiet, restful, peaceful 
scene. 
“Boy,” mused the first tramp content- 


edly, “right now I wouldn’t change places 
with a guy who owns a million bucks!” 

“How about five million?” asked his 
companion. 

“Not even for five million,” drowsed 
the first tramp. 

“Well,” persisted his pal, “how about 
ten million bucks?” 

The first tramp sat up. 

“That’s different,” he admitted. “Now 
you're talking real dough!”—Mark Hell- 
inger in the New York American. 


It was 7 P. M. Grandma was 
tucking her four-year-old 
grandson into bed. She smiled 
sweetly. “Are you ready, my 
dear,” she asked, “for your bed- 
time story?” 

The boy shrugged. “Never 
mind,” he replied. “Just give 
me the punch line!”—El Paso 
World News. 


After the training period was 
concluded Miss B went in 
groups into rural communities 
in thirty different states —Bur- 
lington (N. J.) paper. 

We had a model-T Ford, 
once, that went that way.—Lit- 
erary Digest. 





“Cook, I don’t like to mention 
it, but the food disappears 
rather quickly in the kitchen!” 

“Well, mum, I admits I eats 
’earty, but no one could call me 
gorgeous.”—Pathfinder. 


“Amid the historic shrines of New 
England,” C K said, “I hope 
to draft the speeches with which I will 
open my campaign to restore to Amer- 
icans the scared principles that brought 
the Pilgrims to those _ shores.”—Los 
Angeles paper. 

Listen, we’re already scared.—Literary 
Digest. 








Prospective CusToMER (in _ picture 
shop)—I want to see some of those pic- 
tures done by scratching. 

CLteRK—Oh, yes, you mean itchings?— 
Exchange. 

. 

“What is a comet?” 

“A star with a tail.” 

“Very good! Name one.” 

“Mickey Mouse.”—Tit Bits. 


“And that’s my guide—I thought he was am 





MaeRIcE 
A backwoods woman, the soles d Egy Lan 
whose feet had been toughened by 3 Mi gest W 
lifetime of shoelessness, was standing in § Marc Ros 
front of her cabin fireplace one day §§ BRNESTIN: 
when her husband addressed her. 
“You’d better move your foot a mite MH Agrsur J 
maw; you're standin’ on a live coal.” Jack Liv 
Said she, nonchalantly: “Which foot,  Franx L: 
paw?”—The L. & N. (Louisville & Nash. AL 
ville) Employees’ Magazine. co 
e Harold R 
ard E. | 
The worn traveler wondered whether Bjohn Bak 
she could board the sleeping car in the Bfrost, E 
yards, and retire, ahead of the arrival §Elsie Si 
of the train. Henry S« 
“Can I get on No. 6 before it starts” § Dorothy 
she said. berg, _ 
The information clerk was more worn 
than she. “You'll have to, madam.” a cs 
American Boy. Wi rs. 










































antelope.” 
New York Post 


Singular 
“Is politics are? 
Or are they is?” 
I asked a man 
With a political phiz. 
And he answered me 
Without a pause: 
“Real politics 
Today are was!” 
—Betty Brainard 
a 
Hot Dog Star, Maybe 
“He’s taking Fido to Hollywood to 
become a famous dog star.” 
“Is he Sirius?” 






@ 
Under the weeping willow trees, 
The village speed trap stands, 
The natives laugh to see such sport 
And the constable rubs his hands. 
—Christian Science Monitor 
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5102 per Pupil 
Aid Asked 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only.) 


The Mort index for distributing fed- 
ral funds for schools does not stop 
vith the allowances for the type of 
astruction, population density, or 
.iving costs affected by the size of the 
community, reported in our last issue. 

Since Fullerton, Calif., can much 
more easily afford high-grade schools 
than Americus, Georgia, the survey 
also works out a separate index for 
each state to indicate its relative 
wealth. Federal aid may then be ex- 
tended in direct proportion to the 
states’ needs. 

This index of the states’ prosperity 
is based upen U. S. Census Bureau 


tlie 





statistics, involving such facters as 
population distribution, motor ve- 
hicle registration, values added by 
manufacture, farm, mine, or well pro- | 
duction, gross postal receipts, retail ' 
trade, and income tax reports. { 

Dr. Mort believes that a desirable | 
basic minimum figure would be $60 
per pupil. Allowing for the greater 
costs of high schools, this would pro- 
vide $102 per high school pupil. This 
sum, he feels, must be provided even- 
tually by the federal government 

As a beginning, however, he sug- 
gests a basic figure of $15 per pupil, 
or a federal appropriation for schools 
of roughly $300,000,000. An appro- 
priation of this size, of course, would 
be instrumental in alleviating local 
taxation. 

Political action to enforce this pro- 
gram depends upon its acceptance by 
groups within both major political 
parties, the organizations of parents, 
workers, youth, and educators who 
have the most at stake in the school 
system. Dr. Mort suggests the desir- 
ability of a committee on federal aid, 
possibly to co-ordinate the activities 
of all groups seeking adequate reve- 
nue for schools. 

Hopes for federal tunds for schools 
without loss of local autonomy hinge 
on the readiness with which civic 
groups unite upon a formula like the 
Mort index for fixing the size of the 
allotments. Without such a formula, 
some discretion and concomitant 
power must be granted to the federal 
bureau in charge of the funds. 


ae 


CHILD NEUROLOGY and allied fields are 
to be studied intensively, thanks to a 
grant from the Friedsam Foundation, by 
a committee headed by Dr. Bernard 
Sachs. The foundation trustees, pledged 
to promote child welfare, state that “neu- 
rology and psychiatry have important 
relations to the early training of chil- 


' dren. to development of character.” 








ELECTION 
HANDBOOK 
A Rich Course 

in Citizenship 


This fall the student will find himself in 
the midst ef the most colorful political 
period in American history. On all sides, at 
home, in the street, in the daily news, he 
will be absorbing the excitement of election 
conversation. AMERICA VOTES is the 
simplest way to take advantage of this 
opportunity. In the hands of every student, 
and in his home, it promotes intelligent 
thinking and clarifies confused ideas about 
the campaign 


WITH MAPS—CHARTS— 
CARTOONS—PORTRAITS 


Factual, non-partisan; 48 pages (size 
6x9) covering the 1936 Election Scene— 
prepared by the editors of Scholastic; 
cover in color; fully illustrated. 


OY evcceccc ete 
To Scholastic subscribers... ..eeceeve.-10€ 


FOR EVERY STUDENT 
IN EVERY CLASSROOM 
IN EVERY HOME 


H SCHOLASTIC 
| Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Please send for my students ...... copies of 

i AMERICA VOTES @........-.:: 10c each 

|: 25¢ each. 

| 

1 NAME ......cccccvccvcccesccsssseccccce er 

| 

| SCHO! CHIDO. . cc cwwcccccescccsscccveesecseeers: 

| 

§ CETY....ccccccccce..- BEATE ....04 cccccee 
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MR. PEANUT’ 
Reg. U. B. Pat. Off, 


@ What a combination! A place that’s just right 
for a picnic—and food that’s just right for that 
out-of-doors appetite! What a joy it is to reach 
for those fresh, rich, meaty PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS! For you know that nothing is quite 
so tasty, nothing is quite so crunchy—nothing 
hits the spot like PLANTERS! Indoors or 
outdoors, they’re a nickel’s biggest treat. Why 
not get a bagful now? Just be sure “MR. 
PEANUT” is pictured on the package—then 
you'll know you’re getting PLANTERS, the 
freshest and finest peanuts, deliciously salted 
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